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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 
(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 





The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a@ war-torn world: 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 


if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must 


needs be expressed in terms of international law, 


relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety’; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 


intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 
To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 


accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

Ill. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplédmatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes ; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council. in the performance of their 
respective duties. whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices. mediation. and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable. in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable. in disputes between other nations. 
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VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone. 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the ulter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 

EMOCRACY'’S INTERNATIONAL Law,” by Jackson 
H. Ralston, can be obtained from this office free. 
By special arrangement with the author and publisher, 
we are able to announce for a limited period that every 
new subscription to the ADvocATE OF PEACE will entitle 
the subscriber to this magazine for the year 1923 and to 
the book, postage prepaid. Readers of the review of this 
book on the last page of the present number will wish to 

take advantage of this opportunity at once. 


EORGES CLEMENCEAU, Premier of France during 
G the war, is in America, pleading for America’s 
aid at this time of “greatest crisis.” He tells us that 
sooner or later America will have to interest herself in 
the affairs of Europe, “because she cannot continue to 
be comfortable and wealthy if Europe is weltering in 
blood.” It is not necessary for Mr. Clemenceau to tell 
us these things. We know them already. 

Every friend of international peace is deeply inter- 
ested in the relations of the European States, particu- 
larly just now. It is not enough to express sympathy 
for Europe, to base opinion upon emotion, to scold, to 
hate, or to ignore. We of America wish to be informed 
that we may aid Europe intelligently and effectively. 
This number of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE aims especially 
to contribute to that better understanding upon which 
any constructive policy must be based. 


THE EUROPEAN ILLNESS 
K' ROPE, If we may speak of such an entity, is ill. 


She is suffering from blood poison complicated by 
symptoms of neurosis. Iler situation is serious. Rea- 
son enough; she has been bitten by the most deadly of 
all vipers, the dragon War. It is not just to think of 
Europe as simply muddleheaded. She is sick. 

Examining Europe more carefully, it is clear that 
she is suffering from an inflammation of her political 
plexus. There are also a number of disturbing lesions. 
The nature of Europe’s breakdown is general. ‘Things 
have happened to Europe. 

Germany, for example, formerly a most important 
factor in the European system, has undergone some 
very major operations. The coal mines of her Saar 
basin have been cut off. ‘'wo of her former towns, 
Kupen and Malmedy, not to mention the former neutral] 
strip of Moresnet, have been given to Belgium. Part 
of Schleswig has been returned to Denmark, while parts 
of Prussia, Posen, and Silesia have been given to Poland. 
The Danzig corridor, carved out of German territory, 
has left a considerable part of Prussia, containing the 
city of Koénigsberg, in a patch by itself, while beyond 
that are Memel and other parts of East Prussia which 
have been ceded to the Allies and associated powers. 
Through the beneficent influence of the League of Na- 
tions, large quantities of former German coal, zinc, 
and iron territory in Upper Silesia have been annexed 
to Poland. Other parts of Silesia are now in Czecho- 
slovakia. More impressive still, German East Africa, 
German Southwest Africa, the Cameroons and Togoland 
in Africa, forming an area four times the present Ger- 
man Republic, have been surgically removed. Part of 
New Guinea, in the West Indies; the Bismark Archi- 
pelago, the Ladrone, Caroline, and other islands in the 
Pacific; Kiao-Chau in China—all have been severed 
from Germany. 

The wounds have not healed. 

Austria-Hungary, before the war the most powerful 
continental empire outside Russia, has been cut apart. 
Austria has been reduced from 50,000,000 population 
to 6,000,000. Vienna, the proud capital of the former 
empire, with its 2,000,000 inhabitants, functions now 
as a capital quite as would the city of Washington, if 
all of the United States were lopped off excepting Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

Hungary is now one-third her former size; 60 per 
cent of her population, 40 per cent of her factories, 60 
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per cent of her coal, 65 per cent of her wheat lands, 
85 per cent of her forests, and 95 per cent of her water 
power are gone. 

Austria’s Bohemia, Moravia, and part of Silesia, to- 
gether with parts of Hungary’s Slovakia and Russia’s 
Carpathia, supplemented by other territories, are being 
welded into the new Republic of Czechoslovakia. 

Parts of Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary, together with 
Serbia and Montenegro, have been formed into the new 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, commonly 
known as Jugo or South Slavia. 

Russia, who fought for nearly three years beside the 
Allies, has, according to the map, lost Siberia, Finland, 
Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bessarabia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Russian Armenia. 

The Turks, who were supposed to have been “kicked 
out” of Europe by the terms of the Treaty of Sévres, 
a unilateral treaty which has never been ratified by any- 
body, have been able to drive Greece out of Asia Minor 
and Eastern Thrace, and to reenter the inhospitable 
family, causing no little ill will between Italy and 
France on one side and Britain on the other. 

Bent upon exercising their right to self-determina- 
tion, Italy is confronted with inflammations in her 
Tyrol, Bulgaria wants a “corridor” to the Augean, while 
Asia Minor is seething with innumerable ambitions. 
The British Empire is a mass of problems all its own. 

Thus Europe is a distressing mess. The new bound- 
and willful 
groups, refuse to “balance” or co-operate. The 
aims of the war seem to have been largely repudiated. 
In their place we have legalized vengeance and injustice, 
military terrorisms, dictatorships, economic, social and 
Europe and international anarchy are 


aries, the new economic units, the isolated 
fine 


moral chaos. 
synonymous. 

The Paris peace negotiations have ended in bitter- 
ness and strife. National ambitions and fears—some 
old, some new—are rampant. Armies loaded to the 
muzzle are everywhere. The prevailing feeling is of 
instability and uncertainty. French, English, and 
American soldiers are still scattered along the “occupied 
territory” around Cologne, Treves, Wiesbaden, Mainz, 
with all the inevitable petty annoyances due to com- 
mandeering, overcrowding, race prejudices. The covet- 
ing of spheres of political and economic influence, the 
hectic grab for profit, the bitter hates—all go on apace. 

The peoples of Europe are so war weary that they 
are unable to develop a creative policy. It is over four 
years since the war ended, but the problem of debts and 
reparations seems as unsolved as at any time during that 


period. 
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The latest Treasury statement showing the amount 
of foreign obligations to the United States is impressive. 
It is as follows: 
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We are trying to find out the size of our 
A Justice of our Supreme 
It is 
Germany should know. 


Germany. 
bill against that country. 
Court has resigned, to help in this undertaking. 
time that we know the amount. 
The fact would be ludicrous if it were not so tragic, that 
Germany does not yet know the amount of any bill, 
American or European, which, because of the war, she 
must pay. 

There are excellent things in Europe 
industry, common sense, English level-headedness and 
resourcefulness, art, science, religion. Mr. Hoover is 
right. “Europe’s hard-working population, its tremen- 
dous industries, its enormous productivity and its mag- 
nificent intelligence, its fabulous development of skill 
and scientific knowledge, are vital forces that must win 
out.” The point here is, however, that Europe just now 
is war weary and ill. She is heavily in debt. Still more 
serious, there are various foci of infection threatening 


French thrift, 





a recrudescence of the more serious phases of her illness, 
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EUROPE’S POISONOUS REMEDIES 
UROPE is suffering from overdoses of patent medi- 
K cines. 

The blood stream of Europe was poisoned by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 1814-15, Then, as in 1918, there had 
been devastating wars, at that time twenty years of 
the rising tides of 





them. Driven by various forces 
liberty, of nationality, of fears—disturbed by Napoleon’s 
careless handling of rulers and by certain democratic 
developments, especially in America, the arbitrary rulers 
of that day—Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria—formed unto themselves a Council, and cemented 
their bond of union by the Treaty of Chaumont, March 
10, 1814. Three months later they planned, in the First 
Treaty of Paris, for the general Congress of Vienna. 

This congress was called, in sonorous phrases, to re- 
establish the balance of power, to achieve a general dis- 
armament, to end the slave trade, to fashion a league to 
enforce peace. Meeting in September, 1814, it was not 
wholly unlike the Peace Conference meeting in Paris 
late in December, 1918. It had its shrewd liberal 
mystic, “the dream prince,” flushed by recent victories 
and backed by a powerful nation, in that case Czar Alex- 
ander I, occupying the center of the picture. There were 
three other powerful personalities—Metternich of Aus- 
tria, Talleyrand of France, and Castlereagh of England. 

There were many powers represented, but the situation 
was dominated, sometimes by the “big four,” sometimes 
by the “big three,” and sometimes by the “big one.” 
The big fellows went deliberately at the business of 
carving up Europe. There were “special committees.” 
There were barter and intrigue, a scrambling for terri- 
tory and power, the peoples the while being treated as 
pawns merely. The congress had its offending nation 
to deal with, at that time France. Under the terms of 
the Second Treaty of Paris, November, 1815, France 
was obliged to restore the art treasures pilfered by Na- 
poleon, to pay an indemnity of 700,000,000 francs, to 
turn her fortresses over to foreign troops for a definite 
period of years, and to give up wide strips of territory. 

Called in high hopes and heralded by the most pious 
of phrases, it ended in demands for State rights and 
isolation ; in Prussian demands for a buffer State as a 
protection against France; in a division of spoils and 
loot; in a new spirit of nationalism, as in Belgium, 
Greece, South America; in the rise of a new balance of 
power, the Concert of Europe—France, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia—England operating from the outside 
only. The Italians wholly outside until the Crimean 
War. There followed an industrial revelution, many 
economic and political reforms, typified by the English 
Reform Act of 1832. 
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By renewing the Treaty of Chaumont, the quadruple 
alliance became a “league to enforce peace,” the Concert 
of Europe watching principally over the Balkans. Met- 
ternich, convoking his congresses, was, in a sense, the 
“big man” of his day. The “league” of that time, 
under the influence of this powerful European, called 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, of Troppau in 
1820, of Laibach in 1821, and of Verona in 1822. When 
confronted in that day with a league to enforce peace, 
there were men who saw the fallacy of any such method 
of perpetuating peace. When, under the protocol of 
Troppau, in November, 1820, it was proposed to set up 
a military league to control international and external 
strifes of nations, the very wise Castlereagh of Great 
Britain replied that Great Britain could never agree to 
a principle “which she would not in any circumstances 
ailow to be applied in her own case.” France refused 
to sign the protocol. 

Not unmindful perhaps because of the constitutional 
powers emerging and of the democratic ideals becoming 
vocal, the all-powerful Metternich convinced himself 
that peace, especially for Austria, rested upon a benev- 
olent oligarchy. But the league to enforce peace as pro- 
posed at Troppau was too much for the stomach of Eu- 
rope. The proposal marked the beginning of the end 
of the quadruple alliance. European statesmen were 
beginning to acquaint themselves with the statesman- 
ship of certain gentlemen—James Madison, Oliver Ells- 
worth, Alexander Hamilton—all of whom, faced with a 
very concrete international situation, had seen in far- 
away America the folly of any league to enforce peace. 

But there were statesmen who had not acquainted 
themselves with the all-important work in Philadelphia 
during the summer of 1787. Alexander I of Russia was 
one of these. Because of this man’s efforts there was 
organized, under the terms of a treaty, November 20, 
1815, what historians have euphemistically called the 
Holy Alliance. This charter, based upon religious 
verbiage, vague and general engagements, lasted for 
seven years, England the while refusing to assent. In 
some ways the quadruple alliance of that time was a 
sort of “Supreme Council” plus a “Council of Ambassa- 
dors,” while the Holy Alliance, called by Castlereagh 
“a peace of sublime mysticism and nonsense,” was in 
fact a league of nations. 

The results of these attempts at international organ- 
ization, naturally, were not happy. To be sure, under 
the “Concert” there was something of a European peace. 
Indeed, in 1851 there was held in London a world-pro- 
claimed peace exhibition. 

But Europe was sitting on a voleano. Evidences of 
this fact developed rapidly. Because of a revolution in 
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Vienna in 1848, Metternich was overthrown. Revolu- 
tions extended elsewhere—in France, in Germany. In 
1849 Europeans landed in America at the rate of 1,000 
aday. A series of wars began with the Crimean struggle 
in 1853,—Balkan, Chinese, French-Austrian, Italian, 
Moor-Spanish, American Civil, French-Mexican, Prus- 
sian-Danish, Prussian-Austrian, French-Prussian, Rus- 
Other crises followed 
upon each other with increasing danger—in 
Fashoda, in 1898; in Morocco in 1905; in Bosnia and 
Then came 


sian-Turkish, et ad nauseum. 
igypt, at 


Herzegovina in 1909; in Agadir in 1911. 
the Turkish-Italian war in 1911, followed by the two 
Balkan wars in 1912-13. Then, 1914. The Congress 
of Vienna and the Holy Alliance proved to be poisonous 
remedies. 

Besides alliances, leagues, and concerts, Europe has 
suffered from a division of alliances. 

In 1879 Germany and Austria formed an alliance by 
the terms of a treaty which was not published until 
1888. In the meantime—in 1883, to be exact—lItaly 
was admitted. Offsetting this Triple Alliance, France 
and Russia signed a treaty of alliance in 1891, to be 
joined later by England, now known as the Triple En- 
tente. This balancing of power between the Alliance 
and the Entente, as in the case of the quadruple alliance 
of 1815, maintained a kind of peace for a quarter of a 
century ; but Europe, as we now know, had simply moved 
from one voleano to another. When the explosion came 
it was called the World War. 

Evidently unmindful of the fate of previous leagues 
to enforce peace, men in Paris developed a psychology 
similar to that of Alexander I of a hundred years before. 
Once again the big powers proposed to organize them- 
selves for the control of the small. Once again it was 
proposed to set up a small group of men from the power- 
ful States with the power to control the foreign policies 
of the less powerful. Once again, the world having been 
reparceled as a result of barter and intrigue, it was pro- 
posed to seal the security of the new spoils by the or- 
ganization of a military league, or at least a league 
backed by military force. As a result, quite in con- 
formity with the previous league, new dangers have been 
engendered. , 

Alongside the attempts to set up coercive leagues, 
there has developed a policy of complete isolation, espe- 
cially within the newly created States, following the 
The multiplication of boundaries, with the new 
customs regulations, has ended often in violations of the 
All of the troubles in Europe 
Nature smiles there as beneficently. as 


war. 


simplest economic laws. 
are man-made. 
ever. The bankruptcy of the majority of European 


States is due to short-sighted economic behavior backed 
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by a shorter-sighted politics. The disposition on the 
part of each nation to grab for food, shelter, clothing, 
and other necessities, such as oil, not to mention the 
thirst for glory, has ended in worse than an economic 
The attempt of each State to isolate itself, 
to constitute itself a sort of league to enforce peace, has 
ended in an European Donneybrook Fair. Naturally, 
this faith in the philosophy of isolation carries with it 


stalemate. 


the insistence of each State to be judge in its own case. 
This makes any mutual consent or common policy im- 
possible. 

In the meantime there are reactions in every direc- 
tion—up, down, sidewise—Tories overthrowing the gov- 
ernment in England, the Fascisti staging a successful 
coup d’état in Italy, Ireland boiling in civil war, the 
Wirt Government falling in Germany, a government 
surviving suspended only by the slenderest thread in 
Austria, internal behavior severing all friendships for- 
merly enjoyed by Russia, repudiation and financial col- 
lapse staring them all in the face. 

The old-fashioned and poisonous remedies of leagues 





to enforce peace, of alliances, of balanced powers, of 
each for himself, have not only proved ineffective, they 
have poisoned the very life blood of Europe. 





EUROPEANS FAIL TO UNDERSTAND 


eo once again if we may speak of Europe as an 
entity, seems strangely uninformed in the basic 
things at the heart of any enduring peace between 
States. 

She seems incapable, for example, of overcoming eco- 









nomically destructive forces with the healing forms of 
When, in the early years of the 






economic co-operation. 





19th century, the many German principalities, each with 





its separate custom-house, were found to stand in the 





way of German commercial development, the practical 





organizing German mind met the situation by establish- 





ing in 1834 a customs union, familiarly known as the 
Zollverein, with the result that some seventeen German 
States, joined later by six others, developed their eco- 
nomic life by leaps and bounds. The Zollverein was 
not only the beginning of a successful German economic 
unity, it was the foundation of the German Empire. 
Europe seems to have no realizing sense of the impor- 










tance of that lesson. 

As we like to remind ourselves, the rather successful 
union of free, sovereign, independent States, familiarly 
known as the United States of America, represents in 
itself a balance between two opposing forces. One tend- 
ency with us is toward the freedom of the nation’s 
parts, individualism—a philosophy which, if practiced 
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to its logical conclusion, would throw us head on to the 
rocks of anarchy. This is the Greek in our national life, 
represented in the main by the Democratic Party. Our 
other tendency is emphasis on the importance of a strong 
central government, of centralization, of bureaucracy, of 
one-man power—an outgrowth of a political theory 
which, if carried to its logical conclusion, would dump 
us on the rocks of tyranny. This movement is repre- 
sented in the main by our Republican Party. Happily, 
because of a hard-headed sense of balance between these 
opposing forces, the United States has gone to ruin on 
neither of these lee shores of politics. Unfortunately, 
Europe has not learned how to steer her way between 
anarchy and tyranny. 

Europe can have no peace so long as the big powers 
insist upon dictating to the small. In 1886 the big 
powers of Europe compelled Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece to disarm; but they armed themselves again. 
The compulsions of military force are as apt to net more 
evil than good. The little States will be content to be 
controlled by the guns of the more powerful, but only 
until, by hook or crook, they can get from under. The 
large States exist. The small States are also facts. The 
small States are in the majority. The large States will 
not consent to be controlled by the small. The small 
States will not endure to be controlled by the large. 
When it was pointed out in the Federal Convention of 
1787, meeting in Philadelphia, that it would not be just 
to allow Virginia, sixteen times larger than Delaware, 
an equal vote only, it was replied that it would not be 
safe for Delaware to allow Virginia sixteen times as 
many votes. The question of “representation” has al- 
ways been a difficult one; but in our Union we estab- 
lished a satisfactory balance between our large and small 
States. Europe does not seem to be able to profit by 
our example. 

As it is necessary for Europe to achieve a balance be- 
tween anarchy and tyranny, between her large and her 
small States, so it is similarly essential that she should 
establish a balance between her theories of unalienable 
rights and her equally unalienable duties. If there is to 
be any European peace, each European State, insisting 
upon its right to existence, must balance that right by 
its correlative duty to observe and to respect the similar 
right in the case of every other State. Every European 
State that insists upon its right to independence and 
happiness must remember its correlative duty to observe 
and to protect that right in the case of all others. 

Every European State demanding the right to equality 
before the law, and of course every State must be equal 
before the law, has a correlative duty to observe that 
right in the case of its sister States. Every sovereign 
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State has a right to its territory and to jurisdiction over 
its territory, but it is the correlative duty of each State 
possessed of such right to observe the same right in the 
case of every other State. Just as in the case of an 
individual it is his right to respect and to protection in 
that right, but only so long as he observes the correlative 
duty to respect other individuals, so the State that de- 
mands the right to respect and to protection in that 
right has the correlative duty to do unto others as it 
would they do unto itself. Every European State, if 
aggrieved, should be entitled to a hearing under the law. 
It has a right to insist upon that right only so long as it 
observes the correlative duty to grant a similar right to 
every other nation. European States have yet to under- 
stand and adopt these elementary principles. 

Kurope seems to be incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween a government of laws and a government of men. 
Perhaps this is her most serious and injurious defect. 
It seemed perfectly natural for her representatives at 
Paris to set up an organization of men and to give to 
those men the power to dictate foreign policies of States, 
especially so long as these men from the larger powers 
were in the majority. While within individual States 
England, Switzerland, France, and others—individual 
liberty is established under the rule of law, the society 
of European States seem to have little capacity for 
profiting by that experience. With us there are two 
familiar axioms of government, elementary and ele 
mental: one is that governments can derive their just 
powers only from the consent of the governed ; the other 
is that successful government must be a government of 
laws and not of men. Europe as Europe seems to have 
learned neither of these. 

It ought not to seem strange to Europe that the 
United States, confronted by these facts, stands aloof. 
Yet Europe complains of our absence from her councils. 
As Castlereagh, referring to the Protocol of Troppau, 
plainly said that Britain could never agree to a principle 
which she would not in any circumstances allow to be 
applied in her own case, so the United States will in 
time of peace and in the name of peace grant to no mere 
group of men the power to coerce other States for the 
simple reason that our country would not and ought not 
grant to such a group of men legislative or executive 
power to coerce the United States. No big power will 
submit vital interests to phrase-makers or a mere group 
of men. The United States will neither agree in ad- 
vance to go to war in situations now impossible to fore- 
cast to take sides in European quarrels, nor to threaten 
or dictate to Europe. Mr. Hughes, speaking in Boston 
October 30, voiced the historic position of this country 
when he said: “There is no reason why we should fritter 
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away our helpful influence by becoming a partisan of 
either party in such controversies, much less make the 
fatal mistake of attempting to assume the role of 
dictator.” 

Surely, Europe has no reason for misunderstanding 
the United States. If Europe were to go about the busi- 
ness of setting up, under the principle of the consent of 
the governed, a government of laws and not of men, the 
United States would not hold aloof. With all the diver- 
gent interests peculiar to the European complex, such a 
work will not be easy. It certainly cannot be accom- 
plished at once. But to make a beginning is imperative. 
If only the language of European statesmanship could 
be tuned to such a course, it could not fail to strike a 
responsive chord in the heart of America. 





IN BEHALF OF GOETHE 


HE GOETHE relics lent by the Goethe Museum of 

Frankfort, Germany, to the city of Lyons, France, 
for purposes of an international exhibition are not to 
be sold at auction. 

It appears that in 1914 the city of Lyons organized 
an international exhibition. In April of that year the 
French committee requested the authorities of the 
Goethe Museum in Frankfort to arrange for a special 
“Goethe Pavilion” in the German Building which the 
city had erected for German exhibitors. The French 
committee naturally assured the museum that the Goethe 
relics would be transported from and back to Frank- 
fort free of charge. “The invitation was accepted, and 
the pavilion, erected as planned, was filled with the 
relics of Goethe and his time, the primary object being to 
picture Goethe’s life and doings. Among the relics was 
an oil portrait by Kolbe, the complete original Weimar 
edition of Goethe, the two original French and German 
illustrations of Goethe’s “Faust” and “Iphigenie” by 
There were a number of letters 
As a result, the 


Delacroix and Kreling. 
and papers written by Goethe himself. 
Goethe pavilion became the center of no little interest. 
But the war came while the exhibition was in full swing. 

In the early days of the struggle the directors of the 
Goethe Museum in Frankfort, through the mediation 
of German professors in Switzerland, sent an inquiry 
to the mayor of Lyons. They received an answer fully 
assuring them that the relics would be carefully guarded. 
Later in the war, renewing their inquiries, they were 
informed that the German exhibition had been seized 
by the government. Since the war private persons and 
diplomatic representatives in Paris have attempted to 
get the Goethe souvenirs returned. The President of 
the French Republic announced that, so far as France 
is concerned, the articles may be returned, but it devel- 
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oped that the German exhibitors were confronted with 
a bill for storage amounting to 500,000 francs. The 
Germans replied that because of the depreciation of the 
German mark, if for no other reason, they were unable 
to pay this amount. Then it was that the authorities 
at Lyons announced that the Goethe relics would be sold 
at auction on October 28. 

Learning of these facts, the American Peace Society 
sent the story to various persons, including friends in 
France, fully convinced that if the French people were 
informed of this impending injustice the sale would be 
forbidden and the priceless relics restored. The French, 
like the rest of us, recognize the fact that there are 
values above the quarrels of nations. They recognize 
the priceless contributions from the poets and teachers 
of men, especially the gifts from Goethe. Our French 
friends, therefore, will join with the rest of the world 
in welcoming the news that the relics are not to be sold 
at auction. We have no doubt that a way will be found 
for returning these invaluable memorials to the museum 
in Frankort. 





THE CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
Bese can be no doubt of our country’s faith in the 


method of international conference as a means of 
promoting peace between States. The latest evidence of 
our country’s interest is its instructions, under date of 
October 21, to our legations in the five Central American 
republics to extend an invitation to these republics to 
send plenipotentiaries to Washington for a conference 
to be held beginning Monday, December 4. The invita- 
tion has been accepted. The proposed self-explanatory 
agenda of the conference is as follows: 


“1. The negotiation of a treaty or treaties to make 
effective those provisions of the treaties signed at Wash- 
ington on Decembér 20, 1907, which experience has 
shown to be effective in maintaining friendly relations 
and co-operation among the Central American States. 

“2. Measures whereby, in view of the achievements 
accomplished with regard to the limitation of arma- 
ments by the powers participating in the Conference at 
Washington in 1921, the Central American States may 
carry on this endeavor and set an example to the world, 
and, above all, to the powers of this hemisphere, by 
adopting effective measures for the limitation of arma- 
ments in Central America. 

“3. The working out of a plan for setting up tribunals 
of inquiry whenever any disputes or questions regarding 
the proposed treaty or treaties, which cannot be settled 
by diplomatic means, shall unfortunately arise between 
any two or more of the countries. 

“4. Any other questions which the countries repre- 
sented at the conference unanimously desire to consider.” 


It has been fifteen years since the signing of the 
general treaty of peace and amity in Washington, De- 
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cember 20, 1907. Undoubtedly, worthy as that treaty 
was, the new occasions have brought in their wake new 
duties, problems, and responsibilities. It is natural to 
suspect that the treaty may now need revision. There 
have been political changes in Central America. New 
disturbing elements exist there. Attempts have re- 
cently been made to set up a Central American Union. 
Questions of free trade, of currency, of communication, 
of treaty interpretations, require new agreements. Since 
the invitation has been extended by our State Depart- 
ment at the request of the Central American republics 
themselves, the Government of the United States cannot 
be suspected of any selfish motive in the premises. 
Undoubtedly friendly relations will be promoted “by a 
frank and free exchange of views and recommendations, 
the results thereof to be embodied in a treaty for the 
permanent regulation of their mutual interests and 
relations.” 





LETTER from a subscriber in New Llano, Louisiana, 

home of the Llano Co-operative Colony, closes with 
these arresting words: “Now, I have lived in this world 
62 years and have at last found a place where no con- 
stitution, by-laws, police, judges, jails, courts, poor- 
houses, etc., are needed, for we practice the Golden 
Rule; so need none of them. . . . You may be 
able to put the Colonist on your exchange list if you so 
desire.” We so desire. 


T WOULD SEEM that now is an excellent moment in 

history for the generous exercise of suspended judg- 
ment. It is not possible, for example, to judge with 
fairness the Fascist Coup d’Etat in Italy. The first im- 
pression of this revolution was that it represented the 
rowdy and hooligan element. We were rather led to 
look upon its founder and leader as a hot-tempered jour- 
nalistic jingo. Then we were led to feel that the move- 
ment was capitalistic, violent, and illegal. Now that 
the thing seems successful, it is increasingly welcomed. 
What shall we think tomorrow? 





HE AIMS of the Fascismo and the speeches of 

Benito Mussolini arrest attention. It appears that 
this new order in Italy is interested in democracy, in a 
sound nationalism, in free trade and international un- 
derstanding. True the members of this new party in 
power are not enthusiastic about their future relations 
with the Jugoslavs. It appears, indeed, that they are 
Irredentists. They hope for a revision of the Treaty of 
Rapallo, and for readjustments in Fiume and along the 
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Adriatic, especially in Albania. They have their definite 
ideas about the division of loot in the Near East. 

Thus it is difficult to forecast the future of Italy. 
Mussolini belonged formerly to the Marxian socialists. 
At one time he belonged to the neutral radicals; but at 
the outbreak of the war he joined the interventionists, 
the liberals who were really the conservative party in 
Italy. As this party grew in power and influence, Mus- 
solini, wounded in the war, increased in power and in- 
fluence. His opposition to Leninism, his military train- 
ing, his strong spirit of nationalism, his sense for the 
economic needs of his country, his direct methods 
these are some of the factors with which Europe has now 
to deal. We are told that he favors the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. In any event, he has 
something of the air of a leader. And what Europe 
needs just now is policy and leadership. 


HE TURKISH situation is another opportunity for 
pew judgment, especially in America. No doubt 
many Christian clergymen think that America should 
prepare at once for a war upon Turkey. Yet well-in- 
formed observers assure us that the Turks are a moral, 
religious, tolerant, and scrupulously honest race, and 
that the new national uprising starting in Angora is an 
expression of democratic aspiration. Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha and the new Turkish National Assembly are at 
the business of building a new Turkey upon a National 
Pact, the Turks’ Declaration of Independence. The 
Turk feels that he has organized a new form of govern- 
ment, more democratic than any other in the world. 
He wants peace, but he insists that he must be the un- 
disputed master of his own home. What we in America 
need is not war with Turkey, but a knowledge of the 
facts. \ 

66 HE Hoty ALLIANCE, the European background 

"Tot the Monroe Doctrine,” is the title of a new 
book written by W. P. Cresson, Ph. D., formerly Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy in Petrograd, which book 
is referred to in the current number of this magazine. 
The fresh material which Dr. Cresson brings to the 
analysis of that interesting effort of Alexander I of Rus- 
sia contributes important data of inestimable value to 
one concerned to know of the Holy Alliance, its early 
policy, its relation to the United States. Following the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1815 the United States was con- 
cerned with the political reconstruction of Europe. 
How the United. States behaved under those circum- 
stances is of importance to us now, as we attempt to 
unravel the skein of relations between the New and the 
Old World. 
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THE AUSTRIAN PROBLEM 
BY DR. HANS SCHOBER 


President of the Vienna Police, former Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister of the Austrian Republic 


INCE the disastrous wreck in October, 1918, philan- 
tropists and politicians of the old and the new 
world have been repeatedly interested in the Austrian 
problem. Numerous articles by benevolent or envious 
“experts” on the conditions of Austria have been pub- 
lished and also many pamphlets devoted to this subject 
by friends and enemies. Nevertheless I have the im- 
pression that up to date the problem, as it stands, is not 
yet known or is only incompletely understood, else it 
would be impossible that the recent journeys of the Aus- 
trian Chancellor had again to wake the world to the 
astonished question, “But what is amiss with Austria?” 
Often one hears opinions, uttered by men intimate with 
the creators of this new Austria and with those who 
helped to perform the unfortunate peace treaty of St. 
Germain, which prove that even they have no concep- 
tion of the political and economical necessities of these 
former provinces of the old Danube Monarchy repre- 
senting the Austria of today. 

After the wreckage of 1918, in Austria—famished 
and nearly bled to death, unable to feed her inhabit- 
ants—the old people and the children perished by thou- 
sands in consequence of the blockade organized by the 
Iintente against Germany and Austria. Then relief 
actions sprang up, led by the United States, which estab- 
lished generous children’s relief, and stopped thus the 
destruction of a people whose only guilt was to have 
done its duty toward its country and the then reigning 
family, up to the end of the war without reserve, with 
exemplary loyalty, and with unflinching self-denial. 
But these relief projects brought on the other side the 
impression of the Beggar State, Austria, and of course 
could not induce the capitalistic world to invest money 
in this country. Money, from the point of view of capi- 
talists, should be productive. 

Since then a.stream of foreigners has gone through 
Austria, has taken notice of her beauties and profited 
by the high culture and all the other advantages of the 
capital, Vienna, and they came to the conclusion that 
Austria and its capital belong among the most beautiful 
treasures of the world, and that everybody ought to 
travel in the country and see the beautiful city. I ad- 
mit this stream of foreigners will help economically to 
make Austria flourish in the future. Unfortunately, 
however, the influx is made up not only of tourists and 
sightseers, who come with an earnest desire to learn 
about Austria and to help in her distress, but it is also 
largely composed of traders and profiteers, who come 
only to take advantage of the exchange, and to buy up 
stocks in such quantities that prices are raised far be- 
yond the reach of the Austrian people. 

It is necessary first to rebuild the country economic- 
ally, and I am afraid that even the unselfish nations who 
kept off the worst from Austria by their philanthropy 
are sufficiently informed that the Austria of today con- 
tains possibilities of erecting commercial enterprises and 
serving well the end of both parties; in short, that Aus- 
tria offers sound opportunities to invest money and 
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chances for good business, if only certain premises are 
assured these enterprises. These politically disinter- 
ested nations could crown their work of philanthropy by 
completing it through the economical reconstruction of 
Austria, creating at the same time for themselves an 
advantageous position in this country, whose geograph- 
ical situation makes it the center of Europe, that would 
secure to them the whole East and southeast Europe as 
a market. 

The present Austria is a natural gateway, uniting the 
Occident with the Orient. Vienna is the sallyport 
through which to reach not only Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
and Rumania, but the Balkans and Poland, and even 
Russia, by the way of the Ukraine. The mighty Dan- 
ube, with its tributaries, offers, to one looking at a map 
of Central Europe without its political frontiers, a per- 
fect whole; so that if an outsider, having no idea of the 
historical frontiers of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
would be asked to draw a State in this map with natural 
geographical frontiers, he would undoubtedly draw a 
State very much like the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, adding, perhaps, out of geographical consid- 
erations, the present Rumania and Jugoslavia. 

Thus the sphere of the Danube is an economic body, 
such as Nature, to my knowledge, never again traced 
with like distinctness and impressiveness on the terres- 
trial globe. Besides, a glance at the map of nationali- 
ties in Europe shows that the States belonging to the 
Danube system are occupied by numerous nationalities. 
Although there are large territories occupied by one race 
only, it becomes impossible to draw natural frontiers for 
national States without foreing great alien minorities, 
counting not by thousands but by millions, to be united 
with a comparatively weak but ruling majority. It is 
clear that this means an open disregard for and con- 
tempt of the right of self-determination. 

These are preliminary remarks. I want to call the 
history of Europe since the time of the great migration 
of peoples as a witness. In these parts, described as the 
“Whirlpool of Europe,” in long bygone times national 
States were founded, but dissolved after comparatively 
short periods. Constructed on the basis of oppressing 
alien nationalities, they had no inner power to continue. 
Everybody acquainted with the history of Great Bul- 
garia, Great Servia, and Great Croatia will confirm this. 
These episodes may serve as examples for the aforesaid 
thesis. 

In the middle ages the economic unity of the Danube 
system led to several attempts to join the main territory 
of the present Czechoslovakia, Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia to the countries forming the present Austria. 
Once the Przemyslide Ottokar II united for a short time 
with his Bohemian Kingdom Karinthia, Stiria, and 
Upper and Lower Austria. Once it was a Habsburg 
who strove after the crown of Bohemia and got it, so 
trying to provide for his dominions the necessary eco- 
nomic supplements. The history of the middle ages 
teaches us that through generations unions existed be- 
tween Hungary and Poland, between Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, and repeatedly, though always only for a short 
period, between Austria and Hungary (1438-1458). 
And if the last king of Hungary and Bohemia, the 
Jagellon Ludwig II, who died a hero’s death fighting 
the Turks on the battlefield of Mohacs (August 29, 
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1526), did sign a reciprocal treaty of succession and 
leave his realm to his double brother-in-law, the Habs- 
burgian Ferdinand I, this was only done in conformity 
with economic necessities. The Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy began with the battle of Mohacs and continued 
for nearly 400 years, notwithstanding various tempestu- 
ous and often irrational and reckless governments. 

Already in 1529—that is, three years after the union 
with Hungary and Bohemia—the walls of Vienna broke 
the power of the Turks when they took the field and 
wanted to annihilate occidental culture as far as the 
Rhine. In 1683 the Turkish army was beaten a second 
time before the walls of Vienna. From that time dates 
the decay of Turkey, and western culture begins to 
spread over the before-mentioned economic sphere of 
the Danube. The monarchy outlasted even Napoleon. 
Her army of different tribes withstood and inflicted a 
severe defeat upon the, until then, invulnerable Im- 
perator at Aspern (May, 1809). 

That the union of a dozen nationalities in one eco- 
nomic body and one political commonwealth had the 
power to keep its independence for about 400 years, to 
‘hold not only its ground, but to dominate for so long a 
period, compels the conclusion that this was not the 
work of a dynasty, not the product of a single ambitious 
family, but rather the result of a more powerful influ- 
ence—the influence of geographical conditions which 
naturally bound together this product of economic ne- 


cessities. Laws of nature united the nationalities and 


fragments of nationalities on the territory of the old 
monarchy and kept them together, notwithstanding all 


foreign influences and all intrigues, until the autumn 
of 1918. 

Everybody really acquainted with Austria’s home af- 
fairs during the last twenty years will confirm the fact 
that the so-called “Irredenta,” in the Italian districts of 
Austria—that is, South Tyrol, Gérz, and Istria—as well 
as a similar movement in the South Slavian districts, 
meaning those inhabited by Servians—viz., South Hun- 
gary, Croatia, Bosnia, Dalmatia—would not have led to 
a separation of these parts from Austria but for the war, 
or, rather, but for the treaty of St. Germain. On the 
contrary, not counting paid agents and national hot- 
spurs among the half-educated intelligent classes, the 
majority of the nation, notwithstanding their earnest 
national convictions and occasional complaints of an in- 
sufficient administration, understood very well that their 
economic interest was closely connected with Austro- 
Hungary. ‘Today the former Irredentists of Triest 
realize that their town is no more a port of importance 
since it has to compete with Venice and the other Italian 
ports. 

_ It would be easy to prove that especially the districts 
inhabited by Servians could have been won for Austro- 
Hungary by a greater consideration by the Austro-Hun- 
garian diplomats. Instead of these districts seeking a 
separation from Austria, the parts inhabited by Servians 
outside the monarchy would have sought a union if the 
sound idea lying at the bottom of the so-called “Trial- 
ism”’—that is, the division of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy into three parts with national autonomy— 
t. é., one Austrian, one Hungarian, and one Jugoslavian 
block—had been fulfilled. The more cultivated Ser- 
vians of the monarchy would have proved an attraction, 
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becoming stronger from year to year and leading with 
great probability to a union of the Servians outside the 
monarchy with Austria. It is an undeniable fact that 
the Rumanians of Siebenbiirgen (belonging then to 
Hungary), as well as the Rumanians of Bukowina, were 
much more cultivated than the Rumanians of the same 
social class belonging to the Rumanian Kingdom; so 
that even during the war leading Rumanian politicians 
strongly recommended a fusion of the Rumanian King- 
dom with Austro-Hungary. At the end of the 18th 
century Poland was divided in three parts. Austria 
alone gave to her Polish subjects the possibility of na- 
tional development. In Austria the Poles, numbering 
4,000,000, owned two universities, one in Krakau and 
another in Lemberg, which meant a privilege of undis- 
turbed national development not shared by the Prussian 
or Russian Poles. 

These few examples, which could easily be supple- 
mented by others, give a little idea of the true position 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. I will not conceal 
that much of what the government undertook was per- 
verted, was executed by halves, timidly or hesitatingly. 
In Hungary especially the problem of nationalities, 
though “lawfully” provided for, met with no practical 
understanding, even of Hungary’s real wants. Besides, 
narrow-minded measures, dictated from a purely agra- 
rian point of view, led repeatedly to economic troubles 
with Rumania and Servia, aggravating thereby the ex- 
isting national difficulties by economic quarrels. This, 
after all, cooled the relation of the monarchy to the 
aforesaid States and inevitably brought on the war, the 
more so because Servia saw no other way to realize her 
“national ideals” and “economic necessities.’ The 
bloody deed of Sarajevo was surely the immediate prov- 
ocation for the outbreak of the war; but the need of the 
Servians to export their pigs and agrarian products to 
Austria, which Hungary prohibited, was the origin of 
Servia’s enmity. 

The Servians saw their natural way to export and 
their market, not only in Saloniki, which lay open to 
them, but in the monarchy connected with them not 
only by the Danube, but by rail; and this fact proves 
more than anything else the truth of the economic unity 
of the Danube system. 

The war has smashed the monarchy to pieces, and the 
treaty of St. Germain has sanctioned the fact by dis- 
membering the old monarchy, turning her into the na- 
tional States of Hungary, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, 
and by presenting vast territories, inhabited by different 
nationalities, to the newly founded Polish Republic, to 
the Kingdom of Rumania, to Jugoslavia, and to Italy. 

The present Republic, Austria, has about six and a 
half million of inhabitants, which, not counting a small 
Tschecque minority in Vienna and a small Hungarian 
ard Croatian minority in Burgenland, are Germans. 
The alien minorities amount to less than 10 per cent of 
the population. 

In the territories allotted to Italy—i. e., South Tyrol, 
Gérz-Gradiska, Istria, and Triest—live nearly 300,000 
Germans. In Czechoslovakia, a State with thirteen mil- 
lion of inhabitants, live four million Germans and one 
and a half million Hungarians; so, not regarding the 
other nationalities, those two minorities alone represent 
five and a half million—#. e., 40 per cent of the whole 
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population. Rumania’s increase numbered, besides three 
million Rumanians, one million Magyars and nearly a 
half million Germans; so that there, too, one may speak 
of great minorities in the annexed countries. 

This method of erecting States is really not founded 
on the principle of self-determination of the people. 
This becomes obvious, even to those who once with con- 
fident hearts put their faith in the fourteen points of 
Wilson. That the situation created by the peace treaties 
in the year 1919 in Europe cannot be of long duration, 
especially if they are accentuated beyond this by pro- 
hibitive economic systems of the succession States, is 
clear to men who understand these situations, and in a 
short time it will become so to the political leaders of 
the Entente. Redress is possible, at least on economic 
lines, if the errors committed by the great statesmen 
who signed the treaties of peace in 1919 were willingly 
and quickly corrected. I have referred to the means by 
which to do this in a general way. At the end of this 
article I will specify them. Now back to Austria! 

The peace of St. Germain separated from the old 
monarchy the so-called “German Austria” as an inde- 
pendent country. Later on this new State was forbid- 
den to call herself German Austria, and had to accept 
the name of “Austria.” It is true that “German Aus- 
tria” was linguistically right, for “Austria” is almost 
entirely German. But the name was wrong, because 
out of the twelve million Germans of the former Austria 
only six million belong to the present Austria. This 
fact alone proves that, while dismembering the mon- 
archy as well as creating the present Austria, the right 
of self-determination of nations was absolutely disre- 
garded. Austria represents only the remnant of what 
the succession States have found desirable to leave, just 
as Hungary is only a torso, the remnant of the prey 
which the succession States could not well digest with- 
out serious damage to their own health. 

As long as the present Austria belonged to the old 
monarchy, she got from Bohemia and Silesia her coal; 
from Galicia, besides different agrarian products, as 
meat and eggs, all the petrol she needed. Hungary sup- 
plied her with meat and corn; Croatia and Slavonia 
with fat and corn. All the things which the present 
Austria needed were found within the old frontiers. 
And so it happened that the mineral treasures of the 
present Austria remained unexploited for centuries; 
that the water power, which this land has so abundantly, 
remained unused; and so it came about that even the 
agrarian production was restricted to the indispensable, 
and nobody thought of systematically improving it. 

The peace treaty of St. Germain has bestowed inde- 
pendence on this new Austria, and at the same time shut 
her off hermetically from the territories which had sup- 
plied her with the necessities of life. At the same time 
it forbade the union with Germany and refused to give 
her or kept back the means to develop her own slumber- 
ing powers, and so robbed her of the fundamental con- 
ditions to guarantee an independent existence; and dur- 
ing the last three years these means were not forthcom- 
ing; the new State was fed on promises, and got no real 
help. 

Four years have elapsed since the wreckage, and what 
was promised by the peace treaty has not been fulfilled. 
After the wreckage the morally and economically worn- 
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out people could only be kept quiet by giving them the 
necessary food. In consequence of the aforedescribed 
circumstances food had to be imported from far off, 
mostly from America. Never may the help be forgotten 
which the Austrian people got through America at first, 
and then from Switzerland, Holland, and Sweden, as 
well as from other nations! But the nations responsible 
for the peace treaty have never fulfilled their promise to 
Austria. The promised credits have either not come at 
all or they have appeared in doles, and even these never 
came in time. 

In February, 1£21, a credit was promised in London 
to the Austrian Government. In the summer of 1921 
the fulfillment of this promise was suddenly made to 
depend on the postponement of the liens and the consent 
of the United States of America. Until the arrival of 
this acquiescence, France and England promised to ad- 
vance instalments at the beginning of September. These 
advances were promised to the Austrian Finance Min- 
ister, Grimm, so earnestly that he expected to find them 
on his arrival in Vienna; but only in October, 1921, did 
France and England pay intermediate State credits of 
£250,000 each, a sum only to be compared with the cent 
thrown into the beggar’s hat. Surely, this was not the 
fulfillment of the obligation which the powers had ac- 
cepted and which was utterly insufficient for the begin- 
ning of an internal action to rescue the country. 

At the end of January, 1922, the Austrian Govern- 
ment sent an urgent appeal to France and England, and 
in an appreciable manner England and France granted 
a sum—England two million pounds sterling, France, 
fifty-five million franes, and Italy voluntarily joined the 
action with a “promise” of a loan of seventy million 
lire. Meanwhile the Austrian Government made heroic 
efforts to abolish the subvention on rational food for the 
population, which proved disastrous for the State’s 
budget. It tried to increase the income out of State es- 
tablishments and monopolies and fought the deficit also 
by diminishing the expenses. 

‘The Austrian Government, confident that, in accord- 
ance with the acknowledged need, the credits were really 
forthcoming, quickly drew up, with the aid of the Par- 
liament, a plan founded on the simultaneous arrival of 
the three credits at once. The plan became obsolete, be- 
cause only the English money came in February, the 
French came partly in August, and the Italian has not 
arrived even today. This proceeding of the “powers” 
must make all efforts of the Austrian Government use- 
The deficit of the State and the inflation of bank 
notes grew alarmingly, bringing us nearer to the break- 
down at a startling pace. 

It would mean to be blind to one’s own if the 
political situation in Austria should be left unmen- 
tioned. The following parties are represented in the 
Austrian Parliament: The Conservative Christian So- 
cial Party, with 85 members; the Social Democrats, 
with 69 members; the “Grossdeutsche” Party, with 21 
members; the German Peasant Party, with 7 members; 
the “Biirgerliche Arbeiterpartei,” with 1 member. The 
present majority comprises all bourgeois parties, with 
114 votes. The opposition is represented by the social 
democratic block of 69 votes. 

Many Austrian politicians are occupied much more 
with party politics than with economic politics, and 
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often the interests of the party make them forget the 
interests of the State. Now our situation requires the 
utmost exertions for the benefit of the country, and 
therefore party politics cannot be tolerated; the nation 
cannot understand why the existence of the whole State, 
the life of every single man must always be put in the 
background on account of the fear of lost votes and a 
seat in the Parliament in the next election. The Aus- 
trian politicians are, on the whole, not yet aware of the 
great responsibility resting on their shoulders. They 
forget that in a republic, in a democracy, where, accord- 
ing to the constitution, all power emanates from the 
people, they themselves have to elect the government, 
and therefore all parties ought to join in the noble emu- 
lation and ambition to serve the general welfare, not to 
endanger the existence of everything by barren quarrels. 
At this time we must all of us cling to the sentence, 
“Right or wrong—my country.” No class has the priv- 
ilege to stand aside and think to run no risk if the State 
break down. ‘Today the leaders of the parties are con- 
vinced of this; but in partisan politics these truths have 
not overcome the petty party intrigues. The necessity 
to reorganize the system of taxation, to dismiss part of 
the government officials, to extend rationally the estab- 
lishments of the State, as well as sundry other reform- 
ative measures, are admitted readily by the leaders; but 
the fear of losing some mandates in Parliament hinders 
them from giving practical proofs of their sound con- 
victions. 

Reassuming the aforesaid and deducing the forcibly 
logical conclusions, I may venture to assert that this 
State could live independently if only the conditions for 
its life would be granted to her internally and exter- 
nally. They would be: 

(1) Internal reforms, legislative and administrative, 
measures which would give absolute security to the in- 
vested foreign capital in every direction; a liberal and 
unrelentingly practiced policy of self-help, which will 
simplify the administration, dismiss the superfluous 
officials, and make possible the development of the es- 
tablishments of State according to rational commercial 
principles; provide an energetic check to inflation and 
increase the State’s income by taxing the financial .ca- 
pacity of the population as far as possible. 

(2) Foreign help, such as will develop the slumber- 
ing economic forces. To this end we need investments 
to intensify the agriculture of the country, to develop 
the water power, to increase the rentability of our indus- 
trial establishments, and to exploit the mineral treas- 
ures. For some time, until the increased production 
shows its effects, a credit is necessary to keep the budget 
of the State in order. 

(3) The third must be the reconstruction of the eco- 
nomic body of central Europe and southeast Europe. 
Nobody needs fear that the political system existing be- 
fore the war will reappear; that is absolutely impos- 
sible today; but the absurd economic barriers raised 
between countries economically dependent on each other 
for their welfare must be removed. For instance, 
Czechoslovakia cannot live without the natural market 
for her industry, and sooner or later a crisis will come, 
showing the reversion of the flourishing conditions of 
Czechoslovakia of today. 

If this be carried through, Austria, whose agricultural 
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territory is larger than the agricultural territory of 
Switzerland, will have peace. She will be no more com- 
pelled to stand as a beggar before the door of the En- 
tente; and Vienna, the natural center of Europe, the 
metropolis of the Danube system, will be able to fulfill 
her mission and carry culture to the east of Europe. 
The mighty nations of this earth may be satisfied that 
then, in the center of Europe, the danger of Balkanic 
conditions will be overcome. 


AUSTRIA 
By COL. W. B. CAUSEY 
Technical Adviser to Austria 


Bip PROGRAM of the League of Nations for credits 
for Austria is now being discussed in the Austrian 
Parliament, and while I have no doubt that the program 
will be accepted, there is and will be strong opposition 
to its acceptance on the part of the Social Democrats. 
In a way, however, this opposition is not whole-hearted, 
as the leaders of the Social Democrats realize that up to 
the present time no other plan has been offered whereby 
the outside credits, which are so essential to the future 
life of Austria, might be obtained. The Social Demo- 
crats claim that it is possible to raise within the country 
the money necessary to rehabilitate the finances of the 
State. I can hardly believe that this is possible at this 
time and I do not believe that the Social Democrats 
themselves really have confidence in this scheme. They 
oppose the League of Nations program principally be- 
cause this program was brought about by the Christian 
Socialist administration under the leadership of Chan- 
cellor Seipel, who is a Catholic prelate. 


PESSIMISM 


I am rather pessimistic about the realization of the 
League of Nations scheme, first, because of the lack at 
the present time of the political authority needed to 
enforce regulations for reduction of forces and for other 
reforms and retrenchments generally. It is question- 
able whether this political authority can be obtained 
without the co-operation of the Socialists, and at the 
present time there seems to be no disposition on the 
part of the present Christian Socialist (bourgeois) 
regime to make a coalition with the Social Democrats 
(Socialists), although the latter have at times recently 
evidenced a disposition to take part in the government. 
It might be said, however, that the Socialists would 
want to enter the Government on their own terms, as 
usual. The second reason for my pessimism is whether 
the money can be raised by the League of Nations, even 
if the Austrians show that they have the authority to 
put their house in order. 


AMERICAN FINANEIAL ATTITUDE 


Judging from the expressions of several representatives 
of strong financial interests in America with whom I 
have had interviews in Vienna during the past twelve 
months, I am inclined to believe that it might be possi- 
ble to finance Austria in America if the Americans could 
be definitely assured that the Austrians had put their 
house in order and were in position to deliver such 
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security as has been demanded by the League of Nations. 
Possibly I am mistaken in this, but if I myself could 
once be assured that what I think is necessary for Aus- 
tria to do herself had been done, I would not hesitate 
to go to America to present the Austrian case to the 
American financiers I have talked to in Vienna and ask 
them for the credits. 

I mean by this that if the Austrians apply the pruning 
knife properly and demonstrate that they have the polit- 
ical authority to carry out their measures of economy, 
and, further, give all the assurances it is possible for a 
country to give that a loan would be protected, I feel 
sure that there are sufficient resources in Austria to 
properly secure the credits that would have to be ad- 
vanced. Generally speaking, the entire credit would 
not have to exceed 100 million dollars, and the delivery 
of this credit could be spread over a period of, say, two 
years. Of course, I am thinking now in very general 
terms. 

It has probably been noticed that there has been very 
little, if any, variation of Austrian exchange during 
the past six weeks. I presume this stabilization is the 
result of the discussion and presentation of the League 
of Nations program. No matter if the credits for Aus- 
tria are forthcoming, the next two years, and especially 
the coming winter and the coming year, will be periods 
of hard times for the Austrians; but if they buckle down 
to hard work, after that their way should be easy. How- 
ever much I may sympathize with the Austrians and 
like them individually, I could never consistently advo- 
cate the advance of a single dollar of American money 
for governmental rehabilitation until I had seen that the 
Austrians had done their part to justify the advances 
which would have to be made from abroad. 


REACTION TO SENATOR CARAWAY’S VIEWS 


I have been very much interested in reading in the 
New York Times of October 3 the interview given the 
Times correspondent in Washington by Senator Cara- 
way. While there was much truth in what he said, I 
feel that it was unfortunate that certain of his views 
should have been made public. I was also interested to 
note the editorial comment on the Senator’s remarks in 
the Times of October 4. I have speculated much re- 
cently as to how far we could go in America in forcing 
our views on prohibition and our proposed method of 
enforcement by sea without provoking serious complica- 
tions, by retaliation and otherwise, and how long such 
frank utterances about European governments and Eu- 
ropean government officials of high degree as have been 
made not by Senator Caraway alone, but by others, can 
continue without more or less unpleasant consequences. 

It may be very well for us to say that we are all within 
our rights in the question of prohibition enforcements 
and in the expression of our views of European states- 
men and European methods, but there are certain inter- 
national practices which must be observed in the first 
instance, and in the second instance it seems to me that 
we are violating to a certain degree both the written and 
unwritten laws of courtesy. I am absolutely in favor of 
a free expression of opinion about European methods, 
but I believe these expressions of opinion should be 
couched in language which, while forceful, should be 
kept within the bounds of international courtesy. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Concerning Senator Caraway’s reference to the League 
of Nations: Unquestionably the League of Nations is an 
ideal body. Practically, force of some kind is just as 
necessary for the carrying out of the mandates of such 
a body as it is for the protection of some States against 
the aggression of ambitious neighbors, and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the time has yet come when 
an effective international police foree can be organized. 
Furthermore, the belief that eminently fair and unbiased 
decisions can be expected from the League must have 
received a rude shock when the decision in the Upper 
Silesian plebiscite matter was rendered. Any right- 
minded Englishman or American who was familiar with 
the circumstances must have had his ideas of justice 
violated. Moreover, if the League was functioning as it 
was expected to function, some way should have been 
found to prevent the aggressive move of Greece in Asia 
Minor which finally has resulted in such great loss of 
life and waste of material wealth. 

I am unable to see that the League has been any more 
effective in this respect than any other body which has 
had to do with international affairs. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced because of my intimate acquaintance with 
Central European peoples and customs during the period 
of nearly four years. Any one who thinks that soft 
words, or even mandates not backed up by force, will ac- 
complish results in this part of the world is sadly delud- 
ing himself. On th» other hand, authority exercised with 
discretion and hacked up by force will accomplish, I may 
say without hesitation, everything. If all the people 
with whom the League of Nations had to deal were of 
the same mold as Americans or British, my views might 
be different. I might not speak so feelingly but for my 
experiences and observations of Central European peo- 
ples since the Ist of January, 1919. 


AMERICA’S POWER 


I have always insisted that America should find some 
way to consistently sit in the Supreme Council, so called, 
in Paris (and dominate it), and I think there was a 
time in 1919, or even in 1920, when the United States, 
if its representative had been sitting in the Supreme 
Council in Paris, could have exerted economic pressure, 
backed up, if necessary, with the small but seasoned 
force then in Europe, which would have brought about 
order in the European chaos. Even now I feel that 
unless the United States is represented in the delibera- 
tions in Paris, and dominates such deliberations, eco- 
nomic destruction may come before order is established. 
This should not be made a political question. Politics 
should not be allowed to enter when the interests of 
America are at stake, and unquestionably American in- 
terests are now at stake, and politics should not be al- 
lowed to interfere if we can in any way help to bring 
order out of the chaos in Europe; and certainly if we 
can do this we thus protect our own best interests. 

It is hard to see how any broad-gauge American can 
come to Europe, and especially to Austria, without hav- 
ing the desire created in him, regardless of his political 
affiliation, to assist in some way to bring order out of the 
European chaos. So far as I am personally concerned, 
this feeling is compelled as much by my belief that it is 
for the welfare of the United States as by any altruistic 
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feeling for Europe. There is grave danger not only of 
financial, but political and social, chaos in Central Eu- 
rope under present conditions; and if this chaos comes, 
the 3,000 miles of Atlantic Ocean cannot prevent serious 
consequences for America. Speaking from a social as 
well as from an economic standpoint, we would be seri- 
ously affected, and a readjustment which time alone 
could effect would be necessary. 

It is not improbable that interesting developments 
may take place in Austria which will be learned from 
the press before this letter reaches you. In fact, the 


scene changes so rapidly in Europe that before one can 
apprise his friends in America of what is going on, the 
press has given the whole story and the letters are no 
longer interesting. 





THE CONGRESS OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Its Conferences on the League of Nations 
and International Jurisdiction 


By Dr. HANS WEHBERG 
(A Translation) 


His the thirtieth session of the Institute of Inter- 

national Law was held in Grenoble, France, from 
August 28 to September 2, 1922. The Institute con- 
vened in order to determine its attitude on a series of 
important questions, questions of the highest interest to 
the peace movement. Professor Weiss (Paris) was 
president of the session; he was assisted by Tittoni 
(Rome) and Roguin (Lausanne) as vice-presidents. 
The United States were represented by James Brown 
Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. While their representation was not 
very strong numerically, what it lacked in numbers it 
made up in excellence. The following gentlemen from 
South America attended the conferences: Alvarez, Sec- 
retary General of the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law; Professor Bustamente, member of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice; the Colombian 
Minister in Berne, Urrutia; the Venezuelian Minister 
in Lisbon, Suarez; and the Minister of Costa Rica in 
Paris, Peralta. Of the members of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice there were President 
Loder and (besides the above-mentioned Bustamente) 
Anzilotti, Beichmann, and Max Huber. In addition, 
the following gentlemen took part in the proceedings: 
The Frenchmen, Clunet and de Lapradelle ; the English- 
men, Higgins and Lord Phillimore; the Italians, Diena, 
Marquis Corsi, and Marquis Paulucci de Calboli; the 
Belgians, Baron Albérec Rolin and Baron Rolin-Jaeque- 
nyns; the former member of the Cabinet, Poullet, and 
the Gent Professor de Tisscher; the Swiss, Borel and 
Mercier; the Dutchman, Jitta; the Swede, Hammars- 
kjéld; the Russians, Baron Nolde, Baron Taube, and 
Mandelstam ; the Greeks, Kebedgy and Politis ; the Pole, 
Count Rostworowski; the Austrians, Sperl and Striso- 
wer; and the Germans, Professor Niemeyer and the 
writer. Hurst (Great Britain), Baron Korff (Russia), 
Novadounghian (Armenia), and Hobja (Czechoslova- 
kia) were newly elected as associés. 
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In the first place, the Institute deliberated upon the 
questions of double taxation. Then it turned to the 
problems of the League of Nations. On this Alvarez 
had submitted a very extensive, valuable report. He, 
however, had treated less the various articles of the 
statute than a sketch of a new system of world organiza- 
tion from the point of view of the South Americans. 
Alvarez maintained that the American continent already 
had its League of Nations in the Pan American Union. 
He considered the Geneva League mainly to be an or- 
ganization of the European States, and, although he said 
nothing of a withdrawal of the American States, yet 
it was clear that he wished to have the Geneva League 
of Nations restricted to non-American States. But in 
order to create a connecting link between the League of 
Nations and the Pan American Union, he proposed the 
foundation of a new “Association Internationale mon- 
diale des Etats,’ whose organs should be periodical con- 
ferences, permanent commissions, a secretary’s office, and 
an executive council serving as executive organ of the 
conferences. 

The Institute considered it advisable not to enter upon 
a discussion of this project, since the majority saw in it 
a danger to the League of Nations, but to limit its work 
to a criticism of the statute. The Commission on 
League of Nations was instructed to submit a report to 
the next session and to propose amendments “especially 
with reference to the means whereby the League of 
Nations may embrace the world at large.” The neces- 
sity to make the League of Nations universal was em- 
phasized by a motion of Tittoni, but was stressed only 
in this cautious manner, because doubts were raised in 
some quarters—for instance, by Clunet (France), who, 
in an aside, remarked that universality could not very 
well be established in a formal resolution. It was in- 
teresting to see that Roguin, of west Switzerland, was 
of the same opinion as Clunet. During the discussicn 
Tittoni, Borel, and Urrutia pointed especially to tue 
fact that the public had formed a wrong idea of the 
League of Nations, since it expected great results from 
it in too short a time. 

The American representative, James Brown Scott, 
called attention on a number of occasions to the fact 
that the Government of the United States of America 
had expressed its unwillingness to enter the Geneva 
League of Nations. He declared that he and other 
Americans supported the “Suggestions for a Governed 
World,” adopted by the American Peace Society on May 
27, 1921, principles which are firmly based upon the 
idea of The Hague peace conferences. These sugges- 
tions have also been printed in Alvarez’s report. Scott 
emphasized that the present League of Nations restricts 
too much the exercise of the sovereignty of the United 
States. 

When Hammarskjéld (Sweden) proposed an amend- 
ment to the statute of the League of Nations, that the 
Council of the League of Nations should take the initia- 
tive in calling new Hague peace conferences, Scott 
immediately agreed to the principle of new peace con- 
ferences, but recommended that the Council of the 
League of Nations should not be entrusted with the 
calling of such conferences, inasmuch as the United 
States are opposed to the League of Nations. 

Notwithstanding Scott’s opposition to the League of 
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Nations as at present organized, he was, nevertheless, 
in favor of the United States becoming a member of the 
International Court of Justice. At present there is, 
indeed, one American judge, John Bassett Moore, a 
member of the Court of Justice; but America has not 
ratified the statute. Scott called the attention to a let- 
ter of the American Secretary of State, Hughes, dated 
July 22, 1922, according to which the accession of the 
United States to the statute of the Court of Justice can 
be obtained only if they are given the opportunity to 
participate in the election of the judges. This election 
takes place in the session of the League and of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, in which the United States, 
as non-members, do not participate. Scott was of the 
opinion that it would advance the movement leading to 
the participation of America in the Court of Justice if 
the Institute, in virtue of its high moral authority, 
should express the wish that all States not members of 
the League of Nations should become members of the 
Court of Justice and participate in its organization and 
proceedings. Whereupon the Institute passed a resolu- 
tion to that effect. 

On the classification of justiciable disputes Phillip 
Marshall Brown and Politis had submitted a report 
which, in the absence of the former, was presented by 
Politis only. Therein was specified that an enumera- 
tion of conflicts of a purely legal and of a non-legal 
nature seemed to be impossible. Nevertheless, a sys- 
tem of obligatory jurisdiction was proposed according 
to which, as a matter of principle, all conflicts of a 


legal nature should be referred to the Permanent Inter- 
national Court of Justice, while the opponent be per- 
mitted to raise the objection that a political question was 
involved, if (1) a generally recognized rule of interna- 
tional law was lacking, (2) if the conflict could not be 
settled without taking into account the general princi- 
ples of justice and equity, and (3) if it was a question 


of interests. In the first case, the Permanent Court of 
Justice, upon the appeal of one party, should decide by 
a two-thirds majority ; in the two other cases the decision 
must be unanimous as to whether such an exception does 
or does not exist. 

The President of the Permanent Court of Justice, 
Loder, objected to this motion. He pointed out that 
the principal business must be to ratify the protocol 
conferring obligatory jurisdiction on the Court. He 
was afraid that the new proposal would furnish the 
States with the desired excuse to avoid the ratification 
of the protocol. He furthermore pointed out that the 
motion presupposed a change in the statute of the Court 
of Justice ; that it was a step backward from the ground 
taken by the protocol on obligatory jurisdiction. 

Max Huber intended to take Loder’s formal objections 
into account by moving that not the Permanent Court 
of Justice, but a tribunal ad hoc, should decide the pre- 
liminary questions of the existence of the three excep- 
tions. The compromise, however, was voted down by 
the meeting. The fundamental idea of Politis’ motion, 
finally, received the approval of the Institute. However, 
the three objections were considered to be arbitrary, and 
the meeting restricted itself to the general statement that 
the opposing party could raise the objection that the 
conflict was not of a legal nature, and that on this the 
Court of Justice would have to render a decision; that 
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the objection could be rejected with two-thirds majority, 
Doubts were expressed against the stipulation of a two- 
thirds majority, since the States would see a guarantee 
against a wrong decision only in the necessity of a 
unanimous rejection. The outvoted members the 
Institute made reservations on this account. The value 
of the resolution of the Institute is doubtful after all, 
since an accurate definition of the nature of the legal 
or non-legal conflict has not been attempted. 

Several speakers advocated the discussion of new prob- 
lems for the next sessions—e. g., Urrutia that of martial 
law, Count Rastworowski that of mediation. Professor 
Mercier moved that the questions of the international 
position of the societies as well as the questions of pro- 
ceedings in courts of arbitration, especially of revision, 


of 


should soon be discussed. 

The sessions were accompanied by a series of festivi- 
ties—for instance, two automobile excursions to Le 
Grand Chartreus monastery and the Lautaret glacier, 
in the Dauphine Alps. In this way the members were 
given the most agreeable opportunity to get into per- 
sonal touch. 

Baron Rolin-Jaequenyns presented the invitation of 
the Belgian Government to hold the Congress in Brus- 
sels next year and to combine with it the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Institute. 


MOVING TOWARD A GOVERNED 
WORLD 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 


T SEEMS a truism to say, in this year of Grace, that 

the war of 1914-18 had wrought changes in the life 
of the world which are so far-reaching as to be almost 
immeasurable. And yet the sheer magnitude and pene- 
tration of these changes sometimes render their clear 
visualization most difficult. Only outstanding events, 
involving huge issues, opening up new possibilities, lend- 
ing shape and color to developments which are univer- 
sally felt, but are as yet almost nebulous, bring to a focus 
the realization of some of these changes. Such focusing 
events in the life of the world have been the Washington 
Conference and the two Conferences in Europe held 
during the last few months. They have brought out in 
more or less sharp relief some of the most prominent and 
vitally significant problems which humanity faces as a 
result of the war and its aftermath. 

The four-year conflict of nations was not a world- 
wide affair when it began. It assumed that character 
only in the course of its development. And while this 
process was going on indelible transformations were 
being wrought in some of the most fundamental rela- 
tions of nationally organized human life. 

Roughly speaking, prior to the war the world was 
divided into three great continental groups. Europe 
was the internationally active continent; its great 
powers determined the policies and the actions of the 
world. Asia was the internationally passive continent, 
the arena of an active competition among the great 
European powers. America was a continent of tradi- 
tional isolation, its strength still untried, its forces and 
resources still untested by international experience. The 
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war affected each of these three great continental groups 
internally and has brought them into a new relationship 
as among themselves. 

The armed conflict among the nations of Europe came 
about as an inevitable result of the cleavage which had 
developed among them during the quarter of a century 
preceding the war, and which was stimulated powerfully 
by Germany’s undisguised bid for a position of hege- 
mony. But before this encounter proceeded very far the 
other two great continental groups found themselves 
intimately involved in it. ‘This was especially true, of 
course, of America, for its participation has been so inti- 
mate as to be determining. 

The really spectacular feature of the war lay in its 
geography. By the time the war had assumed its truly 
world-wide character the whole earth became divided 
into two hostile camps. Running athwart the central 
portion of Europe and into the Near East, from the 
North Sea to the Mediterranean, was one of these camps. 
The rest of the earth was the other camp, surrounding 
the first with a ring of fire. 

Partly because of this geographical peculiarity, but 
even more so because of the character which the process 
of waging war had assumed, each of these camps gradu- 
ally came to have the appearance of an economic unit. 
New forms of international co-ordination and correla- 
tion of economic and human forces came into existence. 
National boundaries were for the time being forgotten 
in some of the most essential regards. All the energies 
of the two camps were bent toward a process of mutual 
destruction. And when the war came to end, the nations 
of the world came out of the daze of the all-pervading 
struggle faintly realizing that while all that was going 
on, a new world had shaped itself around them. 

The conduct of the war resolved itself for each of the 
combatant groups into organizing itself as a centrally 
governed entity, so far as the utilization of its resources 
for the purposes of the war was concerned. And since 
the war was truly a conflict of armed nations, almost 
every phase of human life had to be utilized. Thus we 
had, in effect, the whole world divided essentially into 
two governed parts. It is true, that this condition, 
brought into existence in the stress of the struggle, 
rapidly seemed to disappear when the pressure of that 
stress was removed. But its disappearance has proven 
to be merely illusory. 


II 


The war has made many important changes in the 
political map of the world. This has come about very 
largely as a result of a process of national differentiation, 
to which the conflict itself gave a powerful impetus. 
Each of the national entities that subordinated itself to 
the scheme of the correlation and co-ordination of forces 
which made possible the conduct of the war expected 
changes in its own status as a result of the war. And 
many of these changes took place. New national States 
became established in central and southern Europe. 
The boundaries of almost all the old States had to be 
redrawn. The British overseas dominions acquired as ¢ 
result of the war a status closely approximating nation- 
hood. The British Empire became articulate as a feder- 
ation of States rather than as Great Britain proper. 
The United States projected herself upon a world scale, 
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probably never to retract. Japan acquired a new posi- 
tion as one of the world’s greatest powers, her claim to 
this position no longer a matter of dispute from the 
point of view of race or color. All these are some of the 
changes wrought by the war. 

These changes have served the purpose of swiftly 
demonstrating a very fundamental fact in the life of the 
world. Before the war, there was a more or less clearly 
defined economic balance in the world. Within the 
boundaries of each of the existing national States, a rela- 
tion had become established as far as its internal play 
of productive forces was concerned, as well as its inter- 
course with other national States. The war has irrevo- 
cably destroyed this balance by redrawing national boun- 
daries and reallotting basic economic resources. It has 
dislocated the complex of economic relations throughout 
the world by drawing imperatively upon the whole earth, 
irrespective of national boundaries, for the resources 
which were needed for its conduct. It made a return to 
the old balance impossible and rendered a new balance 
necessary. 

The creation of this new balance is complicated by 
the play of a number of psychological factors potently 
operative in the process of national differentiation. The 
natural tendency in the process, stimulated by rivalries 
and animosities of old standing, as well as by a reaction 
to the condition of co-ordination imposed by the stress 
of the war, is in the direction of a return to a balance 
within national boundaries—i, e., in the final analysis, 
to isolation. But the years following the war have 
shown conclusively that reconstruction is impossible 
under such circumstances, for it would be a process of 
such wastefulness and difficulty as to imperil the very 
bases of civilization itself. For four years the world 
was banded together for the purpose of destroying the 
achievements of generations of human toil and en- 
deavor. It now finds itself face to face with the need 
of banding together again for the purpose of rebuilding 
upon as vast a scale. 

Intrinsically, the process of national differentiation 
has in it the seeds of great beneficence. It removes 
many political and cultural grievances. It releases the 
creative powers of the liberated nation or race for pro- 
ductive endeavor; and there is no doubt that these ad- 
vantages can be preserved, while at the same time the 
world passes through a process of economic integration, 
forming itself into a unit composed of distinct entities. 
In other words, the advantages of both national differ- 
entiation and economic integration may be preserved if 
our world becomes a truly governed world. 

The idea of a governed world is not new in the history 
of mankind, but it was not until the processes of the 
World War had demonstrated its feasibility that it ceased 
to be a dream and approached reality. At the end of 
the war the realization of the true significance of the 
process of reconstruction which the whole world now 
faces brought about a visualization of what seemed to 
be an inevitability of translating this idea into the 
terms of actual practicalities. But this visualization 
was obscured by psychological reactions, and only the 
hard economic facts of the war’s aftermath have begun 
to dispel the obscuring factors and bring out again in 
sharp relief the necessity of such an application of the 
idea; perhaps the greatest value of the Washington Con- 
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ference has been in the fact that it demonstrated clearly 
the possibility of such an application. 

For more than two and a half centuries preceding the 
World War, since the termination of the Thirty Years’ 
War and the consequent emergence in Europe of na- 
tional States, the question of the peace of the world has 
been one of maintaining such a balance of power among 
the important States of Europe as would prevent them 
from making war on each other. The peace of the 
world, in other words, depended primarily on whether 
or not the nations of Europe found a way to preserve 
peace among themselves. ‘The rest of the earth did not 
count; the “Concert of Europe” was the outstanding 
feature of the whole international situation. 

This concert assumed different configurations in ac- 
cordance with unfolding events; but it did not prevent 
wars on a vast scale. In spite of its existence, two sepa- 
rate and distinct attempts were made during this period 
to make a bid for world dominion—the French attempt 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the 
German attempt at the beginning of the twentieth. 

The principle on which the idea of the balance of 
power was based was that of a fairly equal distribution 
of forces between two groups of nations on the continent 
of Europe. It was almost exclusively political in its 
scope. Whatever success it has had in the way of inter- 
mittently providing an agency for preserving peace has 
been, probably, due to the fact that it operated in condi- 
tions of economic development which were quite primi- 
tive as compared with those of the world today. The 


system based on this principle did not have to take into 
account the outstanding problems of economics, which 
are at the very basis of present-day civilization. 


III 


It is highly significant that the World War ended 
with the enunciation of two complete, though diametri- 
cally opposed, schemes of world government. Both were 
announced in the course of the first six months following 
the war ; both attempted to deal with the world situation 
as determined by its economics, as well as its politics. 
The first of these schemes was the League of Nations, 
given to the world by the Peace Conference in Paris. 
The second was the Third, or Communist, International, 
brought into existence at the first World Congress of 
Communist Groups, held in Moscow in March, 1919. 

The basic idea of the League of Nations, as embodied 
in its covenant, is the recognition of the sanctity of 
national boundaries. The League conceives of the 
world as made up of a number of sovereign States 
which have reached the maturity of nationhood, or self- 
government, and of a number of undeveloped States 
which have not as yet reached this maturity. The 
sovereign States are the members of the League; the 
undeveloped States become the wards of the League. In 
certain respects the League endows its members with 
equality before the bar of its own creation, irrespective 
of their size or relative importance. It provides a kind 
of machinery for the preservation of peace and well- 
being among these sovereign States and for the protec- 
tion and guardianship over the undeveloped States. 

Essentially, the League of Nations is organized on 
the same principles as a national State. The spirit of 
its organization is actuated by an attempt to establish 
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an arrangement that would govern the conduct of all its 
members and determine its own actions. The appara- 
tus for the enactment of its behests—i. e., the quasi- 
legislative body of the League—is an assembly of the 
representatives of its members. Each national delega- 
tion in this assembly has one vote, thus establishing 
equality as among the member States. The assembly 
meets at regular intervals. All decisions of the as- 
sembly, barring a few specifically provided exceptions, 
must be by the unanimous consent of all the members. 

The quasi-executive functions of the League are vested 
in a council, which consists of nine members. Each of 
the five great powers signatory to the covenant—i. e., 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan—is entitled to a representative on the council. 
The other four members are representatives of the 
smaller powers, chosen by the assembly of the League. 
The council meets at least once every year, and again 
each of the States represented has one vote. The council 
has a right to deal “with any matter within the sphere of 
action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world.” 

The League of Nations proceeds on the basis of tactics 
commonly known as “one for all and all for one.” In 
any wars which may occur while the League is in exist- 
ence, there are no belligerents and no neutrals; there are 
only members of the League and non-members. Every 
nation, therefore, waging war upon any member of the 
League is considered as at war with the whole League. 
A war between any two nations, both of which are not 
members of the League, is considered an offense against 
the peace of the world and consequently also within the 
scope of action by the League. 

Besides the ordinary channels of diplomacy, the 
League provides two other means of settling interna- 
tional disputes. The first is by arbitration, and the 
second by a commission of inquiry. Whenever a mem- 
ber of the League breaks the pledge to use arbitration 
or conciliation, or disregards the awards given as a 
result of such mediation, the League shall consider such 
a power an enemy of the whole League. The covenant 
provides four means of redress against such recalcitrant 
nations. The first is economic boycott; the second is the 
cessation of all intercourse ; the third is a blockade; and 
the fourth any other means recommended by the council 
to the member States. The possibility of coercing 
States by force of arms is in the background, but it is 
there, nevertheless. 

The League undertakes to preserve the territorial in- 
tegrity and the national sovereignty of each of its mem- 
ber States. Thus it gives group sanction to the process 
of national differentiation that set in so prominently 
immediately after the termination of the war; but at the 
same time it provides for international action on ques- 
tions involving the whole world, such as the matter of 
armament, disease, freedom of transit, and equality of 
trade. In this manner it aims to render possible ami- 
cable and free economic intercourse among the various 
States. 

Taken in its broad implications, the League, for the 
first time in actual practice of international action, 
brings together most of the great continental groups. 
The European balance of power ceases to be the out- 
standing and determining factor in the life of the earth. 




















A world equilibrium, operating under a definite system 
and in terms of actual machinery, it is hoped by its 
promoters, may now take its place. In a world which 
had just gone through the process of such utter destruc- 
tion as to imperil the very bases of its civilization, the 
League of Nations appeared as an attempt to repair and 
render again operative this impaired foundation of the 
world’s civilization. 

IV 


As over against this conception of world reconstruc- 
tion we have a diametrically opposed one embodied in 
the Third International and expressed in the various 
pronunciamentos of its executive committee. The Third 
International visualizes the world, not as consisting of 
separate and distinct national entities, but as one single 
entity, so far as its basic political and economic features 
are concerned. It does not seek to create an association 
of States, but a single State. It does not wish to pre- 
serve national boundaries, but to obliterate them. 
Strictly speaking, it has no right to the use of the werd 
“international” ; that word is more applicable to the idea 
represented by the League of Nations. The correct ex- 
pression of the idea represented by the Third Interna- 
tional would be “supernational.” 


The Third International thus definitely challenges the 
whole idea of the national State. But its challenge goes 
much further. It declares the whole fabric of civiliza- 
tion as it exists today founded upon a wrong basis. It 
wishes to change the whole complex of political, social, 
and economic relations and to substitute an entirely new 
system in its place. Its aim is, therefore, first revolu- 
tionary, and then constructive. And the machinery 
which it provides reflects entirely these basic character- 
istics. 

Just as the League of Nations in its organizations re- 
fects the spirit of the national States for which it serves 
as an association, so the Third International reflects in 
its structure and organization the idea of the Soviet 
State, which it is intended to establish all over the world 
to supplant the existing system of national States. 

The Soviet State is the expression of the dictatorship 
of the Communist Party. It is built on the lines of 
unified hierarchical control of the great masses of the 
people by a small, determined minority. The masses 
are considered exclusively as operating units in the great 
scheme of economic production. These units are brought 
together into so-called productive unions, representing 
various occupations. The political expression of the 
masses is achieved through councils, or Soviets, under a 
system of pyramiding of power which is so efficient that 
a small, determined group of super-individuals can easily 
control the whole system. This small group of super- 
individuals is the Communist Party. 


The Communist Party is defined by its leaders as the 
most advanced and class-conscious minority of the prole- 
tariat. It is a closed, self-perpetuating organization, 
with exclusive and limited membership. It has com- 
plete authority within the Soviet State. This is its réle 
during the revolution. After the revolution shall have 
been accomplished, it promises to dissolve itself in the 
newly established order, but naturally sets up no ma- 
chinery whereby such dissolution or the disappearance 
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of its extraordinary functions may be effected and 
guaranteed. 

The scheme of world organization worked out by the 
Third International is based on the creation in each of 
the existing countries of a Communist Party. In the 
countries which have not as yet passed through the 
process of a social revolution, the object of this party 
should be the organization of such a revolution. In the 
countries in which the revolution had already taken 
place, the object of the party is to control the govern- 
ment established there as a result of the revolution. 

Each of these parties sends representatives to a world 
congress of the Third International, held at stated in 
tervals and constituting the highest governing body of 
the world organization. The congress determines poli 
cies and action and passes on all matters relating to the 
world Communist movement. It elects an executive 
committee, consisting of fifteen members, which acts as 
the highest authority in the intervals between the meet- 
ings of the congress itself. Five members of the execu- 
tive committee come from the country in which the 
congress is held. The others represent, one for each, the 
remaining ten important countries of the world. 

The separate Communist parties are pledged to im 
plicit obedience to the executive committee in all mat 
ters, even those most intimately concerned with their 
local problems. Whenever such a party is in control of 
a government, it is bound to place all the resources of 
that government at the disposal of the Third Interna- 
tional. It and the country over which it rules merely 
become a department of the Third International, held by 
it on terms of complete allegiance and unquestioning 
obedience. 


V 


These are the two schemes of world government pro 
posed after the termination of the war. It is easily 
seen that they are mutually exclusive, since they are 
based on diametrically opposed fundamental principles. 
Neither of them has become nearly world-wide in its 
scope of operation. For those of us who are not willing 
to assent to the basic challenge made by Communism, 
the scheme proposed by the Third International must 
necessarily present a much more remote possibility than 
that proposed by the League of Nations. It would seem, 
therefore, quite proper for us in this connection to set 
aside the Third International idea and center our atten- 
tion on the reasons why the League of Nations has not 
become established in all of the territory not controlled 
by the Third International—i. e., practically the whole 
of the world, outside of Russia. 

Of the great powers of the world, only the United 
States and Germany are not members of the League. 
The absence of Germany is quite easily explained, as a 
result of the war. Moreover, it is not of as vital im- 
portance as the absence of the United States, which is a 
more complicated question and is really a matter of life 
and death, so far as an effective operation of the League 
is concerned. 

To the extent to which Woodrow Wilson dominated 
the work of drafting its covenant, the League of Nations 
may be considered eminently as an American contribu- 
tion ; but it represents, as was shown by the events sub- 
sequent to its creation, only one definite tendency in 
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America with regard to an international organization of 
the world. There is another tendency, just as definite 
and, as it happens, more powerful. This tendency 
found its negative expression in the defeat of the League 
of Nations during the last presidential election and gave 
us its first positive expression in the form of the Wasi- 
ington Conference. 

The London Journal of Comparative Legislation for 
January, 1921, published an article by Mr. George W. 
Pepper, of Philadelphia, now the United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania. This article, also printed in the 
ADVOCATE OF Peace for March, 1921, contained what is. 
perhaps, the clearest and most concise adverse analysis 
of the League of Nations as established in Paris in 1919, 
and it seems of pertinent interest. at the present time to 
survey this analysis. 

The general indictment of the League contained in 
Mr. Pepper’s analysis is that it is an agency of coercion, 
rather than an instrument of conciliation. This indict- 
ment is based upon the following formulation of the 
ideal embodied by the League, as given by President 
Wilson : 


“There is only one way to assure the world of peace: that 
is by making it so dangerous to break the peace that no 
other nation will have the audacity to attempt it.” 

* With this as its ideal, contends Mr. Pepper, the 
League simply becomes a “coercive alliance.” Now, 


such an alliance, in order to be effective, must have at 
its disposal an available force to carry out its decisions ; 


for “an alliance with an adequate force at its disposal is 
necessarily a super-State; an alliance which depends for 
its force upon the response of member States is in effect 
a super-State if they respond, and an impotent failure 
if they do not.” As an alternate for a “league of coer- 
cion,” the analysis we are quoting proposes a “league for 
conference and conciliation.” 

Mr. Pepper’s analysis assumes special interest if we 
consider it in connection with a document which seems 
to be of outstanding importance when viewed in the light 
of the work of the Washington Conference. This docu- 
ment is a resolution adopted by the American Peace 
Society at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in Wash- 
ington on May 27, 1921, at the time when the idea of the 
Washington Conference had already quite taken form. 

The resolution begins by establishing three funda- 
mental principles of international action. The first is 
that a voluntary union of nations can be effective only 
if “the rules of conduct governing individual relations 
between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are 
equally applicable as between enlightened nations.” 
The second is that international law established on this 
basis must be with relation to “the enjoyment of life 
and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing 
property and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety.” The third is that these two concepts consti- 
tute the essence of “justice,” which must be “a chief 
concern of nations.” 

On the basis of these fundamental principles the 
resolution proposes the institution of conferences of 
nations, which are to meet at stated intervals. These 
conferences are intended “to restate and amend, recon- 
cile and clarify, extend and advance, the rules of inter- 
national Jaw which are indispensable to the permanent 
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establishment and the successful administration of jus- 
tice between and among nations.” 

The resolution further proposes the convocation of a 
“conference for the advancement of international law.” 
All nations which recognize, accept, and apply interna- 
tional law may be invited to this conference on a footing 
of equality. This conference is expected to establish an 
ad: \inistrative council which shall consist of the diplo- 
matic representatives accredited to the government of 
the State in which the conference itself shall have 
convened, 

This administrative council, the president of which 
would be the minister of foreign affairs of the country 
in which the conference convenes, would be a permanent 
body, with a specially appointed permanent secretariat. 

Besides the administrative council, the conference 
should also create a council of conciliation, for purposes 
of arbitration, with the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague as the court of last appeal. Finally, an 
international court of justice should be established by 
the conference, and it should be endowed with obligatory 
jurisdiction. 

By means of all this, it is hoped that an “international 
mind” shall be created, as well as “enlightened public 
opinion, which shall persuade in the future, where force 
has failed to compel in the past. the observance of those 
standards of honor, morality, and justice which obtain 
between and among individuals.” 


VI 


The Washington Conference, as far as both its spirit 
and its procedure were concerned, was Cirectly in |me 
with the proposals of this resolution. It gave promis-s 
of conferences in the future, and, perhaps, the tire 
will come for the convocation of a “conference for ine 
advancement of international law” proposed by the reso- 
lution and clearly foreshadowed by the Washington Con- 
ference, and the creation of all the elaborate machinery 
described in the resolution of the American Peace So- 
ciety. That would be an association of nations of the 
kind of which we have heard so much since the defeat 
of the League of Nations. 

It may seem doubtful whether an organization for 
world government, based exclusively on purely juristic 
principles, would be effective in the highly complex 
politico-economic condition of the present-day world 
which we sketched at the beginning of this article. It 
remains to be seen how the two tendencies in the United 
States will be reconciled, and what sort of a resultant we 
shall have as an outcome of such a reconciliation. It 
seems quite evident that the continuation of the League 
of Nations, as established in Paris, is unlikely, with or 
without the participation of the United States; but it 
seems also quite apparent that something more tangible 
must be added to a juristic League for Conciliation, in 
order to make it a truly effective factor along the lines 
of international action, which the world needs so badly 
at the present time. 

Modern means of communication are fast knitting the 
world together and making possible the creation of some- 
thing that approaches an international mind. The pres- 
sure of economic developments pushes the countries of 
the world toward some system of co-ordinated action. 
The need of world peace impregnates more and more the 
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minds of men with a determination to have peace. All 
this spells the inevitability of a world government. 
Slowly and tortuously, but unmistakably and surely, we 
are moving toward a governed world. 





THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
By DR. THOMAS E. GREEN 
Director Speaking Service 


EGINNING on November 11, Armistice Day, and con- 

tinuing through the month, the American National 
Red Cross will conduct its annual membership roll-call. 
This is not an appeal for funds, although in certain 
communities special appeals will be made in behalf of 
local operations. It is rather the re-enrollment of the 
volunteer membership that under the provisions of the 
congressional Red Cross charter and in accordance with 
the Treaty of Geneva constitutes the organization. 

The Red Cross must be of necessity a volunteer or- 
ganization. It is called upon to undertake and carry 
forward work that in its very nature partakes of haz- 
ard—work to which the government can only assign its 
citizens when they have come under the control of its 
naval or military authority. These duties are specific- 
ally to render volunteer aid to the sick and wounded in 
time of war; to constitute and keep open a channel of 
communication between the American people and the 
men of their army and navy in time of peace; to render 
national and international relief in mitigating the suf- 


ferings caused by pestilence, famine, fire, floods, and 
other great national calamities, and to devise and carry 
on means for preventing the same. 


AGENCY OF GOVERNMENT 


By virtue of its charter, enacted by Congress in 1905, 
the American National Red Cross is a governmental 
agency. The method of its organization and co-opera- 
tion is distinctly defined. In its contact with the service 
men of the country it must act in strict accord with the 
naval and military authorities. Its receipts and ex- 
penditures are continually under the audit of the War 
Department, and through the Secretary of War it must 
make an annual report of all its activities to the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is not, therefore, merely 
a philanthropic or benevolent organization, authorized 
to raise money and expend it in ways of its own choosing. 
It is rather a governmental agency made up of those 
who choose to enroll themselves as members, but desig- 
nated to do a work which the government itself cannot 
do without the creating of a vast personnel and the ex- 
penditure of prohibitive amounts of money. Because 
the Red Cross membership comes from every part of the 
country and because it is represented by its chapters in 
practically every community, large and small, it can 
carry forward its work in a way that the government 
could not do. But the appeal to the people to further 
and support its work is the appeal of the government 
itself and rests not merely upon the dictates of humani- 
tarian benevolence, but upon patriotic loyalty to the gov- 
ernment, which is striving to effect the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 


OF PEACE 


CARE OF VETERANS 


During the past year the American Red Cross has 
gone steadily forward with the work that devolved upon 
it. By an expenditure of more than nine millions of 
dollars it has cared for the disabled ex-service men of the 
nation and their families, ministering to the more than 
thirty thousand disabled men who are under treatment 
in government hospitals throughout the land—helping 
them adjust their claims, aiding in their vocational 
training for future usefulness and independent activity, 
caring for their families while they are absent from 
home, and, in the language of the resolution adopted by 
the American Legion at its recent meeting in New Or 
leans, “continuing to show itself a good neighbor and a 
faithful friend.” 

During the past year seventy-two disasters, scattered 
over the length and breadth of the nation, have appealed 
to the Red Cross for relief. These calamities have been 
mostly the result of fire and flood, the nation having 
been providentially spared from the menace of epidemic 
and pestilence. Nearly one million and a half dollars 
have been expended in disaster relief during the last 
fiscal year. 

Mindful of the revelation of the selective draft, which 
showed that 35 per cent of our young men were physi 
cally meapacitated for military service, the American 
Red Cross has been bending its efforts, in co-operation 
with Federal and State agencies, for the betterment of 
the public health. It has established more than thirteen 
hundred trained public health nurses under the diree- 
tion of local Red Cross chapters, largely women who, 
having served as Red Cross nurses during the war, have 
prepared themselves for this work by intensive training. 
Their duty is largely educational—instructing classes in 
home hygiene and care of the sick, dietetics, child wel- 
fare, and other things that have to do with the com- 
munity betterment. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


In the field where accident takes so large a toll of 
human life, the American Red Cross is carrying forward 
a work of practical education in first aid and life-saving 
which has been so successful that many railroad com- 
panies and manufacturing and mining corporations have 
organized their employees into classes for training under 
Red Cross direction. 

With a membership of more than five million chil- 
dren, the Junior Red Cross is working in connection 
with the schools, not only for the training of the Red 
Cross of tomorrow, but for the instilling into the minds 
of the children of the paramount value of a life of un- 
selfish service. In constant contact by correspondence 
with the children of war-devastated lands oversea, the 
Junior organization has built up a spirit of mutual con- 
fidence and sympathy among the children of the world. 
It does not need a prophet’s vision to see the priceless 
value of such contact. Nothing can go farther toward 
insuring peace and brotherhood among the men of to- 
morrow than the training of the childhood of today 
along the lines for which the spirit of the Red Cross 
stands. 

Just at the present moment a new summons has come 
to the American Red Cross, as the great calamity in 
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Asia Minor has driven probably one million homeless, 
hungry, and helpless refugees across the line into Eu- 
rope. It would be an exaggeration to say that this 
catastrophe was unexpected. Every one who is con- 
versant ,with conditions in the world today knows that 
there are scattered piles of rubbish left by the World 
War whose smouldering embers may at any time be 
roused into a conflagration by the wind of circumstance. 


WORK IN THE NEAR EAST 


It has proven a great thing for the tangled world that 
the American Red Cross was ready for this sudden sum- 
mons. Almost instantly Dr. A. Ross Hill, vice-chairman 
in charge of foreign operations, started for Athens, gath- 
ering to him as he went a staff of experienced workers. 
He is there now organizing relief toward which the 
American Red Cross has already dispatched three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars and is preparing to meet any 
emergency that may arise. 

The President’s committee, bringing into co-operation 
the Near East Relief and the other agencies that co- 
operated during the World War, is prepared for an in- 
tensive appeal to the American people in behalf of the 
misery that stands confronted by approaching winter. 
In the meantime the American Red Cross is meeting the 
emergency and will carry on relief in such measure as 
may be necessary. 

It is the confident expectation of the organization that 
the answer of the American people to its roll-call appeal 
will be as it always has been—immediate and adequate. 
It could not well be otherwise, for the Red Cross asks 
for nothing but an opportunity to carry on that which 
is its single purpose—service for the common good. 





THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE AT WORK 


The Editor of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE was fortunate enough 
to be permitted to hear the rendering of opinions Number 2 
and Number 3 of the Court of International Justice, sitting 
in the Palace of Peace, at The Hague, August 12, 1922. Of 
the three opinions rendered, Number 2 is the most note- 
worthy. An official report of this opinion follows.—Tur 
EDITOR. 


Permanent Court of International Justice 


Distr. 251. A. 
August 12th, 1922. 
File F. a, Il. 
Docket I. I. 


First (ORDINARY) SESSION 


Loder, President, 
Weiss, Vice-President, 
Lord Finlay, 
MM. Nyholm, 
Moore, 
de Bustamante, 
Altamira, 
Oda, 
Anzilotti, Judges. 
M. Negulesco, Deputy Judge. 


Present : MM. 


ADVISORY OPINION NO. 2 


By a resolution adopted on May 12, 1922, the Council of 
the League of Nations, in conformity with Article 14 of the 
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Covenant, requested the court to give an advisory opinion 
on the following question: 


“Does the competence of the International Labor Or- 
ganization extend to international regulation of the condi- 
tions of labor of persons employed in agriculture?” 


By virtue of authority conferred by the resolution, the 
request of the Council was transmitted to the court by the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, by a letter 
dated at Geneva, May 22, 1922. Accompanying this letter 
there was a certified copy of the resolution, and also a 
memorandum prepared by the International Labor Office, 
which the Council had, by the same resolution, requested to 
afford the court all the assistance which it might require 
in the consideration of the question submitted to it. 

In conformity with Article 73 of the rules of court, notice 
of the request was given to the members of the League of 
Nations through the Secretary-General of the League, to the 
States mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant and to the 
following organizations: 

The International Federation of Agricultural Trades 
Unions, the International League of Agricultural Associations 
(Internationaler Bund der Landwirtschaftbichen Genossen 
schaften), the International Agricultural Commission, the 
International Federation of Christian Unions of Land 
workers, the International Federation of Landworkers, the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, the Inter- 
national Federation of Trades Unions, the International 
Association for the Legal Protection of Workers. 

The request was also communicated to Germany and 
Hungary. 

Finally the court decided to hear, at a public sitting, the 
representatives of any government and international organi- 
zation which, within a fixed period of time, expressed a 
desire to be so heard. This decision was brought to the 
knowledge of all the members, States, and organizations 
mentioned above and of the International Labor Office at 
Geneva. 

The court had at its disposal, 
opinion, the following documents: 

(1) A certified copy of a letter (undated) from the Direc- 
tor of the International Labor Office to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations, together with a note an- 
nexed thereto; also a supplementary note dated July 20, 
1922. 

(2) A certified copy of a letter dated June 13, 1922, from 
the Foreign Minister of the Government of the French 
Republic to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
together with a note from that government and a note an- 
nexed thereto from the Society of Agriculturists of France; 
also a supplementary note, dated July 14, 1922, submitted 
by the representative of the French Government. 

(3) A letter dated June 15, 1922, from the International 
Federation of Landworkers to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

(4) A letter dated June 8, 1922, from the President of 
the Central Association of French Agriculturists to the Vice- 
President of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

(5) A letter dated June 19, 1922, from the President of 
the International Institute of Agriculture to the President 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

(6) A note dated June 28, 4922, addressed to the court by 
the International Federation of Christian Unions of Land- 
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(7) A telegram from the Swedish Government. 
(8) A letter dated July 20, 1922, from the International 
Federation of Agricultural Trades Unions to the registrar 
of the court. 

(9) A note dated July 6, 1922, from the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

The court also heard oral statements (1) on behalf of 
the French Government; (2) on behalf of the British Goy- 
ernment; (8) on behalf of the Portuguese Government ; 
(4) on behalf of the Hungarian Government; (5) on behalf 
of the International Agricultural Commission; (6) on be- 
half of the International Labor Office, (7) on behalf of the 
International Federation of Trades Unions. 

The following facts are established : 

The General Conference, commonly known as the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, at its first session, at Washiuig- 
ton, in October and November, 1919, decided by a vote of 
42 to 14 to place questions relating to agricultural labor on 
the agenda of a future conference. The second session, at 
Genoa, in June and July, 1920, dealt mainly with the sub- 
ject of seamen. 

In March, 1920, the governing body of the International 
Labor Office, which, under Article 400 of the treaty, settles 
the agenda of the conference, had included in the agenda 
of the third session, which was to be held in 1921, the 
following questions relating to the conditions of agricultural 
labor: 


2. Agricultural questions: 
(a) The adaptation of the Washington decisions to 
agricultural labor: 
i. Regulation of the hours of work. 
ii. Measures for the prevention of or provid- 
ing against unemployment. 
iii. The protection of women and children. 
(b) Technical agricultural education. 
(c) Living-in conditions of agricultural workers. 
(d) Guarantee of the rights of association and com- 
bination. 
(e) Protection against accident, sickness, invalidity, 
and old age. 


The Swiss Government addressed to the governing body 
on January 7, 1921, a letter drawing attention to the diffi- 
culties involved in the international regulation of the con- 
ditions of labor in agriculture, and proposing that these 
questions be removed from the agenda, or that their con- 
sideration be at least deferred. The governing body, in 
reply, called attention to Article 402 of the treaty, which 
provides that the government of any of the members may 
formally object to the inclusion of any item or items in the 
agenda, but that the grounds of such objection shall be set 
forth in a reasoned statement for circulation among all the 
members of the permanent organization, and that the items 
to which objection is made shall not be excluded if at the 
conference two-thirds of the delegates present vote in favor 
of considering them. The Swiss Government did not pursue 
its request, but made answer to the questionnaire prepared 
by the International Labor Office, reserving the right to 
proceed under Article 402, if it should think this desirable. 

On May 13, 1921, the French Government dispatched to 
the International Labor Office a memorandum particularly 
referring to the regulation of hours of labor, and asking, on 
the ground that the discussion of the subject would be in- 
opportune, that the question of agricultural labor be with- 
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drawn from the agenda of the forthcoming conference. On 
October 7, 1921, however, the French Government withdrew 
this memorandum and filed another, in which, without 
abandoning the ground that the discussion of agricultural 
questions was inopportune, it requested that all such ques 
tions be withdrawn from the agenda, observing fhat the 
treaty did not “make specific mention of agricultural work 
ers,” and that, as doubts had been raised as to the com 
petence of the International Labor Oflice in such matters, 
this should suffice for the postponement of all agricultural 
questions, pending an examination of that subject. 

In the final version of the agenda for the third session of 
the International Labor Conference, which was held at 
Geneva in October, 1921, the following items comprise the 
questions relating to agriculture contained in the original 
draft of the agenda: 


II. Adaptation to agricultural labor of the Washington 
decisions concerning the regulation of the hours 
of work. 

III. Adaptation to agricultural labor of the Washington 
decisions concerning— 

(a) Measures for the prevention of or providing 
against unemployment. 
(b) Protection of women and children. 
IV. Special measures for the protection of agricultural 
workers— 
(a) Technical agricultural education. 
(bv) Living-in conditions of agricultural workers 
(c) Guarantee of the rights of association and 
combination. 
(d) Protection against accident, sickness, in 
validity, and old age. 


At the third meeting of the conference, on October 27, 
1921, a resolution was adopted by 74 votes to 20, reaflirming 
the competence of the conference in matters of agricultural 
labor and deciding to consider separately whether it was 
opportune to maintain on the agenda each of the questions 
above stated. 

At the meeting on October 28, Question II was removed 
from the agenda, the vote for its retention standing 63 to 39, 
or less than the requisite two-thirds. On the following day, 
however, it was decided by a vote of 90 to 17 to retain 
Question III, and by a vote of 98 to 18 to retain Question LV. 
The conference then proceeded to appoint a committee to 
consider these questions, together with certain draft con- 
ventions and recommendations, and on October 31 the con 
ference adopted a resolution, on the motion of the British, 
Italian, and Netherlands delegations, to put the “regulation 
of hours of labor in agriculture” on the agenda of the next 
conference. The conference later adopted three draft conven 
tions and seven recommendations concerning the protection 
of agricultural workers. 

At the 16th session of the Council of the League of 
Nations, on January 13, 1922, the representative of France 
presented, under instructions of his government, a resolution 
to the effect that the Permanent Court of International 
Justice be requested to give an advisory opinion on the 
following questions : 

“Is the International Labor Organization competent to 
deal with questions of agricultural labor? If the reply is in 
the affirmative, how far do its powers extend in this matter? 


The court decided to postpone action upon this resolution 
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to one of the succeeding sessions, instructing the Secretary- 
General to take the necessary measures for its future con- 
including consultation with the International 

and with the technical advisers of the Secre- 
tariat of the League. At the 18th session, on May 12, 1922, 
the Council decided to put the question before the 
court, which relates only to the competency of the organi- 
zation, and not to the extent of that competency, if it exists. 

On the facts thus set forth the court gives the following 


sideration, 
Labor Office 


now 


opinion : 

The question before the court relates simply to the com- 
petency of the International Labor Organization as_ to 
agricultural labor. No point arises on this question as to 
the expediency or the opportuneness of the application to 
agriculture of any particular proposal. 

The Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated 
Powers on the one hand and Germany on the other, signed 
at Versailles on June 28, 1919, is divided into fifteen parts, 
of which Part XIII labor. Part XIII 
posed of two sections, the first of which, opening with a 
preamble, embraces Articles 387-426, while the second, con- 
sisting of Article 427, enunciates certain “general principles.” 
Section I, which is entitled “Organization of Labor,” pro- 
vides for a “permanent organization,” international 
character, commonly called the International Labor Organi- 
zation. (1) of a general con- 
ference, to be held at least once a year, of representatives of 
the members of the International Labor Organization, and 

2) of an International Labor Office controlled by a gov- 
erning body. 

The conference is composed of delegates nominated by the 
members of the organization, each member being entitled 
to name four, two of whom are “government delegates” and 
two “non-government delegates,” the latter “representing 
respectively the employers and the workpeople of each of 
the members” (Arts. 387-390). Each delegate may be ac- 
companied by “advisers,” not exceeding two for each item 
on the agenda of the meeting. 

The governing body of the International Labor Office con- 
sists of twenty-four persons, as follows: twelve “represent- 
ing the governments,” six elected by the delegates “represent- 
ing the employers,” and six by the delegates “representing 
the workers,” and it is provided that of the twelve persons 
representing the governments eight shall be named by the 
members “of the chief industrial importance.” “Any ques- 
tions as to which are the members of the chief industrial 
importance shall be decided by the Council of the League of 
Nations” (Art. 393). 

In considering the question the the 
language of the treaty, it is obvious that the treaty must be 
read and that its meaning is not to be 
termined merely upon particular phrases, which, if detached 
from the context, may be interpreted in more than 
sense. It was much urged in argument that the establish- 
ment of the International Labor Organization involved an 
abandonment of rights derived from national sovereignty, 
and that the competence of the organization, therefore, 
should not be extended by interpretation. There may be 
some force in this argument, but the question in every case 
must resolve itself into what the terms of the treaty actually 
mean, and it is from this point of view that the court pro- 
poses to examine the question. 

As Part XIII expressly declares, the design of the con- 
tracting parties was to establish a permanent labor organi- 
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zation. This in itself strongly militates against the argu- 
ment that agriculture, which beyond all question, the 
most ancient and the greatest industry in the world, em- 
ploying more than half of the world’s wage-earners, is to 
be considered as left outside the scope of the International 
Labor Organization because it is not expressly mentioned 


Is, 


by name. 

The comprehensive character of Part XIII 
shown in the preamble, which declares that “conditions of 
labor” (“conditions de travail”) exist “involving such in- 
justice, hardship, and privation to large numbers of persons 
as to produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony of 
the world are imperiled.” An improvement of these con- 
ditions the preamble declares to be urgently required in 
various particulars, the examples given being (1) “the regu- 
lation of the hours of work, including the establishment of 
a maximum working day and week”; (2) “the regulation of 
the labor supply”; (3) the “prevention of unemployment” ; 
(4) the “provision of an adequate living wage’; (5) the 
“protection of the worker against sickness, disease, and in- 
jury arising out of his employment”; (6) the “protection of 
children, young persons, and women”; (7) “provision for 
old age and injury”: (8) “protection of the interests of 
workers when employed in countries other than their own”; 
(9) “recognition of the principle of the freedom of associa- 
tion”; and (0) the “organization of vocational and tech- 
nical education.” 

The preamble then goes on to state that the reason for 


is clearly 


dealing with the enumerated measures internationally is 
that “the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their own countries.” 
This in itself is as applicable to navigation as to any indus- 
try and it is also applicable to some extent to fishing and 
to agriculture. The adoption of humane conditions of labor 
in any of these three industries might to some extent be 
retarded by the danger that such conditions would form a 
handicap against the nations which had adopted them and 
in favor of those which had not, in the competition of the 
markets of the world. 

“Moved,” then, so the preamble declares, “by sentiments 
of justice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure 
the permanent peace of the world, the high contracting 
parties proceeded, in the very next clause of the treaty 
(Arts. 387, 388) to establish the “permanent organization,” 
“for the promotion of the objects set forth in the preamble.” 

These are the terms in which the treaty expressly defines 
the competence of the International Labor Organization, and 
language could hardly be more comprehensive. 

The language (Art. 389) regarding the composition of 
the general conference is equally comprehensive. In each 
delegation there to representative of the “work- 
people,” or, in the French text “travailleurs.” This delegate, 
together with his is to by the gov- 
ernment in agreement with the “industrial organizations” 
most representative of the “workpeople.’ The French 
text of “organizations professionnelles” and of 
“travailleurs” without qualification. The word “industrial” 
the English text is applicable to agriculture, and the 
word “professionnelles,” the English for which in the pre- 
ample is “vocational,” is in its ordinary sense applicable to 
organizations of agricultural workers. 

So, when we come to Article 396, defining the functions 
of the International Labor Office, we find that they include 
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“the collection and distribution of information on all sub- 
jects relating to the international adjustment of conditions 
of industrial life and labor.” The equivalent in the French 
text of the phrase “conditions of industrial life and labor” 
is “la condition des travailleurs et du régime du travail,” 


the word “industriel” not being used. Further on, the office 


is directed (Art. 396, paragraph 4) to publish “a periodical 
paper dealing with problems of industry and employment of 


international interest.” In the French text the equivalent 
of “employment” is the equally wide word “travail.” 

At the oral hearing there was much elaboration of the 
argument that Part XIII could not have been intended to 
comprehend agricultural labor, because certain of the gen- 
eral principles enunciated in its second section, which forms 
Article 427 of the treaty, are inapplicable to agriculture. 

The general principles enunciated in Article 427 are (1) 
that “labor should not be regarded merely as a commodity 
or article of commerce”; (2) that the employed as well as 
employers should enjoy “the right of association for all law- 
ful purposes”; (3) that workers should be paid “a wage 
adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of life as this 
is understood in their time and country”; (4) that an 8-hour 
day or a 48-hour week should be adopted “as the standard 
to be aimed at where it has not already been attained”; 
(5) that “a weekly rest of at least 24 hours, which should 
include Sunday wherever practicable,” should be adopted; 
(6) that “child labor” should be abolished, and such limita- 
tions imposed “on the labor of young persons as shall permit 
the continuation of their education and assure their proper 
“that men and women should 
receive equal remuneration for work of equal value’; (8) 


physical development’; (7) 
that “the standard set by law in each country with respect 
to the conditions of labor due regard to the 
equitable economic treatment of all workers lawfully resi- 
dent therein’; (9) that “each State should make provision 
for a system of inspection in which women should take part, 
in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and regula- 


should have 


tions for the protection of the employed.” 

That most of these principles are as applicable to agri- 
cultural as to any other form of labor was not denied. It 
was not even suggested that, in agriculture, labor should 
be regarded merely as a commodity; that it should be for- 
bidden to form associations; that it should not be adequately 
compensated; that it should be excepted from the rule of 
equal pay for work of equal value; that it was not to have 
the benefit of legal standards based on the equitable eco- 
nomic treatment of all resident workers. The principles to 
which objection has been made were the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and ninth. 

Were it material now to consider whether or to what ex- 
tent these principles are applicable to agricultural labor, it 
would be pertinent to point out, as a matter of common 
knowledge, that the general limitation of working hours 
and of child labor has already, even with regard to agricul- 
ture, in some measure been directly imposed by or has re- 
sulted from existing legislation, and that there are other 
industries admittedly embraced in Part XIII to which fixed 
and rigid limitations of that kind would be as difficult of 
application as to agriculture; but it is sufficient for the 
present question to say that this difficulty is fully recognized 
in the treaty, and that, while no measure can be applied in 
any country that does not see fit to adopt it, there is nothing 
in Article 427 that enjoins the application of all the prin- 
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particular nation, or at any 
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ciples in their entirety by any 
particular time, or to any particular kind of labor 
contrary, their enunciation is introduced with the explicit 
declaration that the contracting parties “recognize that dif 
ferences of climate, habits and customs, of economic oppor 
tunity and industrial tradition, make strict conformity in 
the conditions of difficult of 


but that, “holding as they do, that 


immediate attainment,” 


labor should 


labor 
be re 
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garded merely an article of commerce, they think 


as 
there are methods and principles for regulating labor condi 
tions which all industrial Communities should endeavor to 
supply, as far as their special circumstances will permit.” 
And it is to the defining the 


powers of the general conference, similarly provides (Article 


be observed that treaty, in 
105) that “in framing any recommendation or draft conven 
tion of general application, the conference shall have due 
regard to those countries in which climatic conditions, the 
imperfect development of industrial organization, or other 
the industrial 
Vindustrie” ) 


special circumstances make conditions 
(French text 


different and shall suggest the modifications, if any, which 


“les conditions de substantially 
it considers may be required to meet the case of such coun- 


tries.” It is obvious that these clauses are in their terms 
applicable to agriculture. 

o7 
ami. 


But recurring to Article its terms leave the court in 
no doubt as to its comprehensive character. The first 
graph takes pains to recite that the “permanent machinery” 
provided in Part XIII is with “the 
moral, and intellectual,” of “industrial 
as the French text reads, 
Here limitation or qualification. 
wass any to be expected, in the fact, 
pointed out, that Part XIII, at the very outset, had broadly 
that the concern of the organization 


amelioration of the 


para- 
concerned well-being, 
physical, wage 
sala- 
Nor 


heretofore 


earners,” or, “travailleurs 


riés.” there is no 


view of 


permanent 
labor” 


declared 
the 
tions de travail). 


was “conditions of (condi- 


The argument for incompetence is found on analysis to 
rest almost entirely upon the contention that, because the 
words “industrie” and “industrielle,” which ordinarily refer 
occur in the French text of certain clauses, 
that 


to manufactures, 
Part XIII 
limit. 
Before this detail, it 
helpful to examine the senses in which these words are used. 
In the French Dictionary by Littré, we find under “/ndus- 
trie” the following: 


whole must now be confined within 


as a 


considering contention in may be 


“4. Nom sous lequel on comprend toutes les opérations 
qui concourent a la production des richesses: Vindustrie agri- 
cole, Vindustrie commerciale et Vindustrie manufacturiéere. 
L’industrie agricole s’applique principalement a@ provoquer 
Faction productive de la nature ou a en recueillir les pro- 
duits Vindustrie se dit quelquefois de tous les arts 
industriels, sauf Vagriculture, par opposition a Vagriculture.” 


The adjective “industriel” “industrielle,” in the same dic- 
tionary, is defined as signifying “qui appartient a Vindus- 
trie,’ and, while there can be no doubt that it is generally 
used in a special and restrictive sense, the question here is 
in what sense, reading the treaty as a whole, it should be 
understood. 

By Article 440 of the treaty it is provided that the English 
and French texts both authentic” (feront foi). 

In the Oxford Dictionary, among the definitions of 


“are 
“in- 


dustry,” we find: 
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“4. Systematic work or labor; habitual employment in 
some useful work, nor esp. in the productive arts or manu- 
factures. (This, with 5, is the prevalent sense.) . . . 5. 


A particular form or branch of productive labor; a trade 


or manufacture.” In the same dictionary, the adjective “in- 
dustrial” is first defined: “A. adj. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, industry or productive labor, resulting from in- 
dustry.” In the examples given, the phrase “industrial 
fruits” is defined as “fruits grown or cultivated by human 
industry.” As a substantive, “industrial” is defined as “one 
engaged in industrial pursuits,’ and the first example given 
is from the Pall Mall Gazette of 16th August, 1865, where 
we find this classification: “commercials agricul- 
turists and industrials.” 

Evidently, the function of the French words “industrie” 
and “industriel” is not essentially unlike that of the English 
words “industry” and “industrial.” Though used in a re- 
stricted sense in opposition to agriculture, in their primary 
and general sense they include that form of production. At 
the present day the adjective is, especially in French, most 
commonly used in relation to the arts or manufactures, and 
would ordinarily be so understood, unless the context indi- 
eated that it was to be interpreted otherwise. But the con- 
text is the final test, and in the present instance the court 
must consider the position in which these words are found 
and the sense in which they are employed in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

As to their position, it will be observed that in the pre- 
amble, by which the field of activity of the International 
Labor Organization is defined, they do not occur at all. 
There the fundamental words are “conditions of labor’— 
conditions de travail.” So, as has been seen in the descrip- 
tion of the organizations in agreement with which the 
governments are to choose the workpeoples’ delegates and 
their advisers, the word “professionelles,’ which beyond all 
question is wide enough to include all forms of industry, is 
used. Again, in Article 409, relating to complaints made 
to the International Labor Office by “an industrial associa- 
tion of employers or of workers,” as to default by a member 
in enforcing a convention, the French text speaks of “une 
organisation professionnelle ouvriére ou patronale.” 

Turning now to clauses containing the word “industrielle,” 
reference may first be made to Article 412, which provides 
for the formation of a panel from which a commission of 
inquiry may be drawn for the purpose of investigating a 
complaint made by a member of the organization that 
another member is not securing the effective observance of 
any convention which both have ratified in accordance with 
Part XIII. 

The article provides that the panel shall be composed of 
“persons of industrial experience,” the French text reading: 
“personnes compétentes en matiéres industrielles.” 

Taking this phrase in connection with the rest of the 
treaty, the natural inference would appear to be that the 
phrase “maticres industrielles” was intended to include the 
industry of agriculture. But, even if it were not so read, 
the consequences would be that there would seem to be 
merely a defect in the constitution of the machinery in this 
particular instance, and not that the powers given to the 
international organization with regard to conditions of labor 
were to be similarly limited. 

But the chief stress in the argument was placed on the 
use of the phrase “importance industrielle” in Article 393 
and the phrase “communautés industrielles” in Article 427. 
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As has already been seen, Article 393 provides that the 
eight persons representing the governments in the govern- 
ing body of the International Labor Office shall be named 
by members, as the English text reads, “of the chief indus- 
trial importance,” and, as the French text reads, “dont V’im- 
portance industrielle est la plus considérable.” In Article 
427 the phrase “industrial communities,” and in the French 
text “communautés industrielles,’ occurs in an expression 
of opinion, at the close of the article, that the general prin- 
ciples enunciated in it will, if adopted and applied by “in- 
dustrial communities” (“communautés industrielles”), con- 
fer lasting benefits upon the “wage-earners of the world.” 

In the arguments against the inclusion of agriculture the 
court thinks that too much importance has been attached 
to the occasional use in the treaty of the French adjective 
“industriel.” The word “professionnel,” which has been 
used in other clauses for the purpose of clearly including 
agriculture, is not applicable in all connections. For instance, 
in Article 3938, “importance professionnelle” would be too 
wide in its meaning, and “industrielle” is used to take the 
place of the English word “industrial.” It was in truth 
difficult to find for this purpose any word in French which 
would not be open to objection as either too wide or too 
narrow. 

As regards the inclusion of agriculture, the court is un- 
able to find in Part XIII, read as a whole, any real am- 
biguity. The court has no doubt that agricultural labor is 
included in it. If there were any ambiguity, the court 
might, for the purpose of arriving at the true meaning, con- 
sider the action which has been taken under the treaty. The 
treaty was signed in June, 1919, and it was not until October, 
1921, that any of the contracting parties raised the question 
whether agricultural labor fell within the competence of the 
international labor organization. During the intervening 
period the subject of agriculture had repeatedly been dis- 
cussed and had been dealt with in one form and another. 
All this might suffice to turn the scale in favor of the in- 
clusion of agriculture if there were any ambiguity. 

Every argument used for the exclusion of agriculture 
might with equal force be used for the exclusion of naviga- 
tion and fisheries. As has been pointed out already in this 
opinion, the second session of the International Labor Con- 
ference was almost entirely devoted to seamen, and in that 
session a recommendation was also made on June 30, 1920, 
for the limitation of hours of work in the fishing industry. 
It was never even suggested that either of these great 
industries was not within the competence of the labor or- 
ganization. 

Much prominence was given in the written and oral argu- 
ments to the preparatory work of the Commission on Inter- 
national Labor Legislation, by which Part XIII of the treaty 
was formulated and submitted to the Peace Conference. 
Questions were raised by counsel for the French Govern- 
ment, especially in a written memorandum filed with the 
court after the close of the oral hearings, as to the admissi- 
bility of this kind of evidence in the present instance, the 
contention being, in substance, that, as the terms of the 
treaty clearly excluded the claim of competence, there was 
no room for the consideration of extrinsic evidence to the 
contrary, and that powers who took no part in the prepara- 
tory work were invited to accede to the treaty as it stood, 
and did so accede. The court does not think it necessary 
to discuss these contentions, as it has already, on the con- 
struction of the text itself, reached the conclusion that agri- 
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cultural labor is within the competence of the International 
Labor Organization, and there is certainly nothing in the 
preparatory work to disturb this conclusion. 

For these reasons the court is of opinion that the compe- 
tence of the International Labor Organization does extend 
to international regulation of the conditions of labor of per- 
sons employed in agriculture, and therefore answers in the 
aflirmative the question referred to it. 

Done in English and French, the English text being au- 
thoritative, at the Peace Palace, The Hague, this twelfth day 
of August, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two, in 
two copies, one of which is to be placed in the archives of 
the court and the other to be forwarded to the Council of 
the League of Nations. 


President. 
[u. 8.] 


’ 


Registrar. 


M. Beichmann, Deputy Judge, took part in the deliberations of 
the court concerning the present opinion, but was compelled to 
leave for Norway before the terms of the opinion were finally 
settled. 

M. Weiss, Vice-President of the court, and M. Negulesco, Deputy 
Judge, availing themselves of the right accorded them under Article 
71 of the Rules of Court, declare that they are unable to concur 
in the opinion given by the court. 
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HE TWENTY-SECOND International Peace Congress, 

held in London, July 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, attended by 
about 500 delegates, was opened in the Mansion House 
by the Lord Mayor of London. Mr. Fisher, the Min- 
ister for Education, brought a message from the King 
expressing the earnest hope that the efforts of the pac- 
ifists in the cause of universal peace will meet with all 
success. The Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd-George, sent 
his regrets that he was prevented by the urgent pressure 
of business from being present. Mr. Fisher addressed 
the Congress. He stated that the chief aim of British 
policy had been for centuries and would be, he hoped, for 
many centuries to come the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace. “Great Britain has everything to lose and 
it has nothing to gain from war.” He pointed out that 
Britain, having created a military instrument compar- 
able in size and equal in every point of technical equip- 
ment and proficiency to the most formidable army of 
the continent, then “deliberately broke that instrument 
to pieces when its object had been accomplished and re- 
verted to the old civilian traditions of our race.” He 
went on to say that when the course of British diplo- 
macy during the momentous years succeeding the war 
comes to be examined by the impartial eye of history, he 
thought it would be found that British influence had 
been consistently employed on the side of moderation. 
It was not in the interests of civilization that the world 
should be divided into two camps. It is the desire of 
the British Government, he stated, that Germany should 
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apply for admission to the League of Nations this year. 
The continent of Europe now realizes that a modern 
war upon a great scale brings famine, pestilence, and 
revolution; that it involves grinding taxations for vic- 
tors and vanquished alike; that it leads to dislocation 
of trade, to serious unemployment, to widespread social 
distress. It produces a perceptible decline in the stand- 
ard of human behavior, offsetting the moral sublimity 
exhibited during the crucial period of sacrifice. The 
populations of the world are sick of war. They have 
lost their illusions concerning it. But even if this were 
not so, none of us could afford to embark upon serious 
preparations for a new conflict. There is no more pow- 
erful missionary for peace than the ftax-collector. We 
have reached a breathing space. We have peace, but it 
is a peace of lassitude rather than a peace of repentance. 
The world is in a state of restless and short-tempered 
exhaustion. Physical disarmament has been imposed 
upon the vanquished, but how far have we advanced 
along the path of moral disarmament? Not many miles. 
There is a good deal of trouble all over Europe and in 
the East as well, and it is high time that some real 
progress were made along the path of international 
good-will. 

Other points advanced by Mr. Fisher might be briefly 
summarized: The greatest of all present dangers is the 
spirit of fanatical nationalism. It is present in Ireland, 
in Anatolia, in Egypt; it is a growing menace to the 
peace of Asia. We must compose these fanatical and 
extreme forms of political creed by temperate and mod- 
erate opinion. Another problem which may well en- 
gage the attention of the Conference is the widespread 
increase of scientific interest in the latest developments 
of the art of war. If war has become more terrible, it 
has also gained in intellectual fascination. To posterity 
the attraction of those awful regions of science which 
are consecrated to the manufacture of torture and death 
would become very great. 

Great armaments lead to war. We have before us an 
opportunity which may never recur of so relieving the 
world of the crushing burden of armaments that an- 
other war on a large scale will become, at least for a 
generation, an impossibility. There are difficulties, but 
difficulties are made to be overcome; the present eco- 
nomic position of the world is so favorable to limitation 
of armaments that we have no reason to be discouraged. 

He confessed that he is in doubht as to how far meas- 
ures devised to make war less horrible are calculated to 
make it less probable. Poison gas is a hateful innova- 
tion. He would gladly see it superseded. But the 
elimination of chemical warfare would probably not 
affect the course of public policy. He wished that the 
submarine might be abandoned by public consent. He 
went on to point out that civilized nations should pro- 
scribe the revolver. 

Interestingly enough, the newspapers covering this 
address seemed to consider that the most important 
thing in Mr. Fisher’s address was his suggestion that 
the revolver be done away with. 

Speakers following Mr. Fisher were: the Bishop of 
London, Monsignore Grosch, Rev. G. Nightingale, presi- 
dent of the Nonconformist churches, a rabbi, and Sen- 
ator La Fontaine of Belgium. 

Senator La Fontaine accused the leading men of Eu- 
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rope with lacking a vision of the future, no one of whom 
seems to know where the great road of progress lies. If 
he does, he lacks the courage to follow it. Senator La 
Fontaine’s view of reparations is that this is not a Ger- 
man debt alone, but that of the whole world. He be- 
lieves that the whole world should make sacrifices to 
restore the ruined countries. He alluded to the enor- 
mous financial burdens weighing upon his own country, 
and to the fact that both France and Belgium, the great- 
est sufferers from the war, are obliged to maintain far 
greater armies than before the war in order to live in 
security. He advocated universal free trade and inter- 
national armies and navies to preserve the world’s peace. 

The main work of the Conference was divided into 
The 
commissions were: (1) On the economic restoration of 
Europe; (2) on the League of Nations; (3) on the con- 
trol of foreign affairs through parliaments; (4) on 
actualities. These four commissions examined the vari- 
ous proposals laid before them by the peace societies and 
brought their recommendations before the Conference 
in four plenary meetings, which were held on Thursday 
and Friday in Central Hall, Westminster. At the open- 
ing of the plenary meeting on the 28th, Lord Robert 
Cecil spoke. He urged that the main task of the pac- 
ifists ought to be to increase the authority of the League 
of Nations, which is not yet adequate to deal with all 
the important questions of the day, and to act as sub- 
stitute for the deficient governments. 

Speaking of Germany, he said that there is no act 
which the German State could take which would 
more indicative of its.will to peace than to apply for 
membership in the League of Nations. He went on to 
say that the activity of the League of Nations in the 
interest of disarmament has been very effective: that 
real steps have been taken toward a solution of this 
difficult problem. He did grant, however, that a real 
solution of the armament question will not be reached 
until the League of Nations has convinced the peoples 
of the world that it is safe to disarm. 


four parts, each presided over by a commission. 


The festivities of the Congress were limited. There 
was, however, a reception and garden party offered to 
the members of the Congress by Sir Arthur Crosfield, 
B. K. T., and Lady Crosfield, in their attractive resi- 
dence. There was also a 5 o’clock tea at Central Hall, 
where Lord and Lady Parmour received their guests 
Thursday, July 27. A number of special luncheons and 
receptions were arranged for various groups. Wednes- 
day, July 26, at 1 o'clock, Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s ad- 
dressed the Congress at the cathedral. With the con- 
sent of the Dean, the ApvocaTE oF PEACE was able to 
print the Dean’s address in the August number.  Sat- 
urday, the 29th, witnessed peace manifestations in the 
afternoon at Hyde Park. 

The American Peace Society was represented 
Messrs. Theodore Stanfield, 
the Secretary. 

The resolutions drafted by the four commissions 
formed the basis of discussions in the plenary sessions. 
Some were slightly amended, but most of them were 
adopted unanimously. 

The resolutions adopted by the Conference follow: 


by 
saron Sergius Korff, and 
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Resolutions 


FIRST COMMISSION: “THE ECONOMIC 
TION OF EUROPE” 


PAISH 


RESTORA- 


CHAIRMAN, Str GEORGE 


The Economic Restoration of Rurope 


The economic restoration of Europe will be impossible 
until the nations are prepared to apply the principle of 
right which they acclaimed during the war to the solution 
of international problems. 

The of 


until the economic unity of the world is recognized in action 


economic restoration Europe will be impossible 


by peoples, parliaments, and statesmen. 
The 
until political action is no longer opposed to both moral and 


economic restoration of Europe will be impossible 
economic law. 

The economic restoration of Europe will continue to be 
impossible until the peace treaties are brought into harmony 
with the spirit of the fourteen points enunciated Mr. 
Wilson and with the terms of the Armistice, and until the 


impartially to the victors as 


by 
principle of right is applied 
well as to the vanquished. 

The economic restoration of Europe demands the follow- 
ing measures: 

(1) Reduction of the reparation payments to a sum which 
will repair the material damage of the war, and which the 
German people can be reasonably expected to pay willingly. 
Withdrawal of the of from the 
and the stoppage of the heavy expenses for their 


(2) armies 


Rhine 
maintenance. 


occupation 


(3) Restoration of the Saar Valley to Germany as soon 
as the mines of France are restored. 

(4) Abolition of all 
national trade. 

(5) 

(6) 


measures of restriction upon inter- 
Mutual cancellation of interallied debts. 
Abolition of 


order to bring conviction that peace will not again be broken 


armaments by general agreement, in 


and to avert national bankruptey. 

(7) Completion of the League of Nations, in order that 
international questions may be decided in an atmosphere of 
good-will and of impartiality and that common action may 
be taken for the common good. 

(S) Creation of an international loan to enable the work 
of restoring Europe to be completed with the least possible 
delay. 

(9) Revision the League of Nations of all the 
treaties in accordance with the terms of the Armistice and 
with the fourteen points defined by Mr. Wilson. 

(10) 


sian people to govern themselves in their own way on the 


by peace 


Recognition by other nations of the right of the Rus- 


one hand, and recognition by the Russian people of their 
pre-war obligations. 

(11) The grant of financial to the 
Russian people to enable them to repair the injury they 
have suffered from the war and from all that has happened 
since the war. 


sufticient assistance 


Resolutions 
SECOND COMMISSION: “THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS” 
CHAIRMAN, SENATOR H. LA FONTAINE 


Commission of the League of Nations 


1. Considering that it is advisable to give to the preamble 
of the Covenant a further development, which will deter- 
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mine in a more definite way the rights and duties of na- 
tions; confirming the declaration drawn up by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Union of Peace Societies 
forwarded to the Peace Conference, the Twenty-second In- 
Peace Congress considers that war should be 
that 


ternational 


solemnly prescribed is to say, the recourse by any 


power whatever to the use of force; invites the Assembly of 


the League of Nations, at its forthcoming session, to modify 
the second paragraph of the preamble of the Covenant of 
Nations in the following manner: 

There must be no more war, and it is a crime to have any 
recourse to force which is not ordered and controlled«by the 
League of Nations. 

2. Considering that the first paragraph of the said pre- 
amble only refers to the co-operation between nations as 
desirable, without indicating how it should be realized, the 
International Peace Congress invites the Assembly of the 
Society of Nations to add to the aforesaid preamble the 
following declaration: “To consider that it is an important 
duty for all nations to collaborate in all branches of human 
activity in order to bring about a good understanding be- 
tween nations, and to thus secure the general welfare of 
humanity.” 

3. Instead of paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article I, read: “All 
sovereign States have the right to be members of the League 
of Nations.” 

4. Add to the first paragraph of Article III the following 
words: “These will be appointed as far as possible by the 
most democratic method.” 

5. It is advisable that a 
added to the Assembly of Delegates. 

6. Add the following words to paragraph 4 of Article IV: 
“The Council presents a report each year to the Assembly 


representative body should be 


, 


showing what has been done.’ 

7. Modify paragraph 1 of Article IV in the following man- 
ner: “If there is nothing to the contrary, a two-third ma- 
jority will be sufficient, provided that the members who are 
in the majority represent half the total population of the 
States included in the League.” 

8. The International Peace Congress considers that it is 
advisable to agree with the provisions of Article XXXVI of 
the original scheme of the International Court of Justice— 
that is to say, that each State may compel a State to go be- 
fore the International Court of Justice when an agreement 
has not been come to between the States to fulfil the sen- 
tence given by the Court of Arbitration, or to accept the 
decision of the Council. 

9. That this Congress, regarding the inclusion of the Ger- 
man Republic in the League of Nations as essential to the 
welfare of the world, notes with satisfaction the statement 
made by the Right Honorable H. L. Fisher, on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, at the opening session of the 
Congress, that the British Government is desirous that Ger- 
many should apply for admission this year, and expresses 
the earnest hope that a successful application will be made 
at the next Assembly, so that Germany may take her proper 
place in the League of Nations as one of the permanent 
members of the Council of the League. 

10. The International Peace Congress has heard with the 
greatest satisfaction that, in accordance with Articles XXIII 
and XXIV of the Covenant, a Commission has been formed 
in order to develop intellectual labor. It trusts that the 
different institutions of an international character which 
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are studying this same problem will be enabled to co-ordi 
nate their efforts with the aid of the new 
tion of the League of Nations. 


technical organiza 


Resolutions 


THIRD COMMISSION: “THE CONTROL OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS THROUGH PARLIAMENTS” 


CHAIRMAN, Mrs. SWANWICK 


Resolution on Democratic Control of Foreign Affairs 


(Report of M. le Foyer) 


In the methods of secret 


diplomacy have led; the alliances, the objects, conditions, 


view of the disasters to which 
and scope of which are not officially published; the treaties 
without the of 
and public opinion, recalling the 


concluded advice and consent parliaments 


and fundamental 
principle of modern public right, that sovereignty rests on 
the people, the Congress declares : 

of foreign 
the 


greater 


the conduct its 
and that 
all the 


is confronted with grave conditions in which its vital inter 


nation shall direct 
affairs, 


That every 


policy as of its domestic right of a 


people to decide its own destiny is when it 
ests, its future, and even its life may be at stake. 

Therefore the that the foreign 
all States should that is to 
should not be secret, but public, and should rest 


of 
that it 
the 


Congress holds policy 


be democratic Siy, 
upon 
principle of free inquiry and discussion, and also upon the 


of 
and public opinion. 


collaboration expert officials, disinterested specialists, 

The government shall at no time refuse or delay furnish 
ing parliament with information and documents concerning 
its foreign policy; treaties, whether of alliance or of peace, 
or other, shall not become applicable until they have re- 
the of after 
vtiscussion, or of the people by means of the referendum. 


In 


ceived express ratification parliament, open 


case of external difliculties imperiling peace, parlia 
ment shall be immediately convoked at the retjuest of a cer- 
tain number of members, 

In order to carry out these principles, Congress demands 
in of the 
methods by recruited; invites parliaments to 
realize fully their responsibilities and readjust their parlia- 
mentary machinery 


a change the spirit the diplomatic service and 


which it is 
so as to bring about the democratiza- 
tion of the diplomatic service by the admission of all classes 
and both sexes. Finally, it urges that public opinion should 
be vigilant, and should demand the publication of honest 
news by the press. 

The Congress recommends that the nations call an inter 
national conference for the purpose of agreeing upon changes 
necessary in the present practices and principles that gov 
ern the conduct of foreign affairs, to secure their control by 
the people and parliaments. 


iddendum 


The Congress considers as a considerable progress the fact 
that all international treaties must be registered and made 
public by the League of Nations. 


FOURTH COMMISSION: “ACTUALITIES” 


CHAIRMAN, MADAME SWANWICK 


Rights of Minorities 


Believing that respect for the rights of minorities is one 


of the most essential conditions for the reconciliation of 
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peoples and the consolidation of peace; and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that certain States have, in order to 
suarantee the rights of minorities, concluded a series of 
special treaties, which have been placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations, this Congress expresses the wish 
that, in order to make that guarantee more effective, the 
League of Nations should take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to give to minorities the right and the opportunity of 
direct appeal to some international tribunal when they claim 
that they are suffering under serious disabilities for which 
they cannot obtain redress. The Congress suggests that the 
League of Nations should appoint a permanent commission 
to deal with such questions. 

That the Council of the Berne Bureau be asked to put on 
the agenda for the next International Peace Congress the 
question of the relations of the white and colored races. 

The Congress, having considered the precarious situation 
of the Macedonian refugees in Bulgaria, Albania, Rumania, 
and Turkey, asks for guarantees that these unhappy people 
may be returned to their homes under the protection of the 
League of Nations. 


Disarmament 


1. This Congress declares its belief in the policy of com- 
plete disarmament by land, sea, and air as an indispensable 
guarantee of world peace, and pledges itself to advocate 
this policy in every country represented. 

2. The Congress maintains that this could be accomplished 
as follows: (1) The establishment of a real and complete 
peace by ending the war in the East; (2) the inclusion of 
Russia in the comity of peoples; (3) the education of the 
people in the aims and ideals formulated by the Congress ; 
(4) by assuring the integrity of all disarmed States against 
enemy aggression by a united guarantee of all nations. 

The Congress welcomes with enthusiasm the endeavors of 
the Washington Conference and sees in it the first really 
serious and important step toward universal disarmament. 

The Congress is convinced that, continuing the endeavors 
of the Washington Conference, absolute disarmament can 
only be reached by including all nations and by bringing 
disarmament within the scope of a League of Nations. 

3. The Congress congratulates President Harding, Mr. 
Hughes, and the American people on their splendid initia- 
tive in calling the Conference of Washington. The Congress 
hopes that this historic event may be but the first step on 
the road which will lead to the abolishment of the menace 
and danger which the existence of national armies consti- 
tutes. 

4. The Congress invites the League of Nations to place on 
its program the subject of the universal suppression of oblig- 
atory military service, constituting as it does a menace to 
the peace of the world, besides being a heavy burden on the 
budgets of States. 


Self-determination of Peoples 


The right of self-determination of peoples should be defi- 
nitely stated in the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
should be defined in such a way as to include the right to 
unite as well as to separate, after a plebiscite under the con- 
trol of the League of Nations. 

In view of representations made by delegates from Egypt, 
south Galicia, Macedonia, and Montenegro, this Congress 


expresses an earnest desire that the principle of self-deter- 
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mination may be put into effect as soon as possible, with 
regard to countries whose political status is at present unde- 
termined or contested. 

Further, this Congress wishes to place on record its belief 
that recognition of the right of self-determination, though a 
necessary step toward a peaceful world settlement, will not 
of itself bring peace unless the enfranchised peoples adopt a 
policy of free and friendly association with their neighbors; 
and the Congress therefore calls on pacifists, everywhere 
and always, to link these two ideals together in their work 
and propaganda. 





THE QUAKERS’ CALL TO THE 
CHURCHES 


From the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, with the endorsement of the London 
Yearly Meeting, has gone out “To the churches of Christ in 
all countries” a fervent appeal for outright pacifism, an 
appeal to “Christendom for a warless world.” 

Addressing in eloquent terms “the fellow-Christians and 
sister churches in all lands” and speaking of themselves as 
a small fraction of the Christian Church, the Quakers’ ap- 
peal includes these passages: 


Christianity seems to us to face a grave crisis and a divine 
duty. In this aftermath of history’s most terrible war, we 
see two paths before us. One leads inevitably to another 
war by renewed preparedness of the most efficient military, 
economic, educational, and religious means of waging it. 
The other begins with a complete rejection of war, and of 
all preparations for it, for any purpose and against any 
people; it demands definite organization for peace. 

These two paths lie in opposite directions; we cannot pos- 
sibly follow them both. There is no shadow of doubt on 
which of them are found the footprints and the sign-posts 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Christ would not send His dis- 
ciples where He Himself does not lead. “Follow me” has 
been forever His watchword. Shall not, then, the Christian 
Church follow its Leader with perfect loyalty along this 
path? 

Such loyalty to Christ is consistent with loyalty to one’s 
native land. The higher loyalty includes the lower, and 
gives to it all its best and brightest substance. The Chris- 
tian’s love of country finds its source, its inspiration, and 
its direction in his love of God and his fellow-men. Christ 
taught the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; 
His church transcends all divisions of nationality, all prej- 
udices and hatreds of nation for nation and of class for 
class. It must rise to the height of its divinely given mis- 
sion. It must not depend on the leadership of generals or 
admirals, or financiers, nor await the changing policies of 
statecraft. In time of war, as in time of peace, it must 
keep its eye single to God’s commands, and must draw con- 
stantly its Founder’s immortal and stupendous contrast be- 
tween that which is Cesar’s and that which is God’s. 

As Christians, we are striving for “a warless world.” We 
are firmly convinced that this can be achieved only by re- 
fusal to participate in war, simply and sufficiently because 
war is by its very nature at variance with the message, the 
spirit, and the life and death of Jesus Christ. We unite in 
supporting treaties of arbitration and conciliation, limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments, international courts of 
justice, a league or association of nations for the preserva- 
tion of peace. This is well; it is a great achievement for 
statesmen to accomplish these things; but it is not sufficient 
for the Christian Church. 

A principle is greater than any or all of its applications. 
The fundamental peace principle of Christianity demands 
the utter rejection of war, unequivocally and without com- 
promise. With this principle in its charter, the Christian 
Church can always utter a clear and unmistakable verdict 
on any specific measure of statesmanship that is proposed; 
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it will not be misled or coerced, by argument or by force, 
into participating in any kind or degree of preparation for 
war, or into lending the sanction of Christianity to the wag- 
ing of any war whatsoever. 





THE BONUS STILL ON DECK 


Every sign known to the politicians points to a_ bitter 
fight in the next Congress for the passage of a soldiers’ 
bonus bill, and the opinion of many in a position to gauge 
the next Congress is that it will have sufficient bonus sup- 


porters to pass a bill over President Harding's veto. 

An effort may be made to put a bonus bill through the 
last session of this Congress, which will meet in December. 
Chairman Fordney, of the Ways and Means Committee, is 
reported to plan the introduction of a bonus bill with a tax 


on light wines and beer to provide the revenue which 
President Harding insists must be raised if a bonus bill is 
to have his approval. However, it is unlikely that a Dill 
will be put through the short session. Other measures, like 
the appropriation bills and the ship subsidy, will consume 
nearly all the time, and the opponents in the Senate of a 
bonus could easily filibuster it to death. Besides, many of 
the old bonus men will leave Congress on March 4 and will 


not be disposed to battle desperately. 


FIGHT IN NEXT CONGRESS 


The bonus men’s fight, therefore, may 
break in full force in the next Congress, with a bitter pur- 
pose manifest to wipe out the defeat sustained when Presi- 
dent Harding's veto of the last bonus bill was made effective 
in the Senate on September 20. A majority of the Senate 
was against the veto (there was a 5 to 1 majority against it 
in the House), but the President’s supporters were able to 
prevent the the two-thirds majority 
necessary to override the veto. 

It happens that in the many months in which this bill 
Was under discussion there never appeared as strong argu- 
ments for and against it as on the day it died in the Senate. 
President Harding, in his veto message to the House, covy- 
ered the ground of administrative objection in a way emi- 
nently satisfactory to the opponents of the measure. And 
then, in the white heat of the last passionate clash between 
the proponents and opponents, two Democratic Senators, 
James A. Reed, of Missouri, and John Sharp Williams, of 
Mississippi, crossed swords in a debate worthy of their own 
high talents and of the Senate. 

Because the oceasion had a certain historic value and be- 
cause champions of the bonus promise introduction of the 
old bill or a similar when reconvenes, the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE prints below the veto message of the 
President, and the salient parts of the speeches of Senator 
Reed, for the bonus, and Senator Williams, against it. 

The President’s message follows: 


be expected to 


bonus men getting 


one Congress 


To the House of Representatives: 

_Herewith is returned, without approval, H. R. 10874, a 
bill “to provide adjusted compensation for the veterans of 
the World War, and for other purposes.” 

With the avowed purpose of the bill to give expression of 
& nation’s gratitude to those who served in its defense in 
the World War, I am in accord, but to its provisions I do 
not subscribe. The United States never will cease to be 
grateful; it cannot and never will cease giving expression 
to that gratitude. 

In legislating for what is called adjusted compensation 


Congress fails, first of all, to provide the revenue from which 
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the bestowal is to be paid. Moreover, it establishes the very 
dangerous precedent of creating a Treasury covenant to pay 
which puts a burden variously estimated between four and 
five billions upon the American people, not to discharge an 
obligation which the government always must pay, but to 
bestow a bonus which the soldiers themselves while serving 
in the World War did not expect. 

It is not to be denied that the nation has certain very 
binding obligations to those of its defenders who made real 
sacrifices in the World War, and who left the armies in- 
jured, disabled, or diseased so that they could not resume 
their places in the normal activities of life. These obliga- 
tions are being gladly and generously met. Perhaps there 
are here and there inefficiencies and injustices, and some 
distressing instances of neglect, but they are all uninten- 
tional and every energy is being directed to their earliest 
possible correction. In meeting this obligation there is no 
complaint about the heavy cost. In the current fiscal year 
we are expending $510,000,000 on hospitalization and care 
of sick and wounded, on compensation and vocational train- 
ing for the disabled, and for insurance. The figures do not 
include the more than $35,000,000 in process of expenditure 
on hospital construction. The estimates for the year to fol- 
low are approximately $470,000,000, and the figures may 
need to be made larger. Though the peak in hospitalization 
may have passed, there is a growth in domicilization and 
the discharge in full of our obligations to the diseased, dis 
abled, or dependent who have a right to the government's 
care, with insurance liability added, will probably reach a 
total sum in excess of $25,000,000,000. 

More than 99,000 veterans are now enrolled in some of the 
445 different courses in vocational training. Fifty-four 
thousand of them are in schools or colleges, more than 38,000 
are in industrial establishments, and a few more than 6,000 
are being trained in schools operated by the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Approximately 19,000 have completed their courses and 
have employment in all cases where they desire it, and 
53,000 have deferred for the present time their acceptance 
of training. The number eligible under the law may reach 
close to 400,000, and facilities will continue to be afforded, 
unmindful of the necessary cost, until every obligation is 
fulfilled. 

Two hundred and seventy-six thousand patients have been 
hospitalized, more than a quarter of a million discharged, 
and 25,678 patients are in our hospitals today. 

Four hundred and sixteen thousand awards of compensa- 
tion have been made on account of death or disability and 
$480,000,000 have been paid to disabled men or their depend- 
ent relatives. One hundred and seventy-five thousand dis- 
abled ex-service men are now receiving compensation along 
with medical or hospital care where needed, and a quarter 
of a million checks go out monthly in distributing the §$8,- 
000,000 payment on indisputable obligations. 

“I recite the figures to remind the Congress how generously 
and how properly it has opened the Treasury doors to dis- 
charge the obligations of the nation to those to whom it in- 
disputably owes compensation and care. Though undying 
gratitude is the meed of every one who served, it is not to 
be said that a material bestowal is an obligation to those 
who emerged from the great conflict not only unharmed, but 
physically, mentally, and spiritually richer for the great ex- 
perience. If an obligation were to be admitted, it would be 
to charge the adjusted compensation bill with inadequacy 
and stinginess wholly unbecoming our Republic. Such a 
bestowal, to be worth while, must be generous and without 
apology. Clearly the bill returned herewith takes cogniz- 
ance of the inability of the government wisely to bestow, 
and says, in substance, “We do not have the cash: we do 
not believe in a tax levy to meet the situation, but here is 
our note; you may have our credit for half its worth.” This 
is not compensation, but rather a pledge by the Congress, 
while the executive branch of the government is left to pro- 
vide for payments falling due in ever-increasing amounts. 

When the bill was under consideration in the House I ex- 
pressed the conviction that any grant of bonus ought to pro- 
vide the means of paying it, and I was unable to suggest 
any plan other than that of a general sales tax. Such a 
plan was unacceptable to the Congress, and the bill has been 
enacted without even a suggested means of meeting the cost. 
Indeed, the cost is not definitely known, either for the im- 
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mediate future or in the ultimate settlement. The Treasury 
estimates, based on what seems the most likely exercise of 
the options, figures the direct cost at approximately $145,- 
000,000 for 1923, $225,000,000 for 1924, $114,000,000 for 1925, 
$312,000,000 for 1926, making a total of $795,000,000 for the 
first four years of its operation and a total cost in excess 
of $4,000,000,000. No estimate of the large indirect cost ever 
has been made. The certificate plan sets up no reserve 
against the ultimate liability. The plan avoids any consid- 
erable direct outlay by the government during the earlier 
years of the bill’s proposed operations, but the loans on the 
certificates would be floated on the credit of the nation. 
This is borrowing on the nation’s credit just as truly as 
though the loans were made by direct government borrow- 
ing, and involves a dangerous abuse of public credit. More- 
over, the certificate plan of payment is little less than certi- 
fied inability of the government to pay, and invites a prac- 
tice in sacrificial barter which I cannot sanction. 

It is worth remembering that the public credit is founded 
on the popular belief in the defensibility of public expendi- 
ture as well as the government’s ability to pay. Loans come 
from every rank in life, and our heavy tax burdens reach, 
directly or indirectly, every element in our citizenship. To 
add one-sixth of the total sum of our public debt for a dis- 
tribution among less than 5,000,000 out of 110,000,000, 
whether inspired by grateful sentiment or political expe- 
diency, would undermine the confidence on which our credit 
is builded and establish the precedent of distributing public 
funds whenever the proposal and the numbers affected make 
it seem politically appealing to do so. 

Congress clearly appraised the danger of borrowing di- 
rectly to finance a bestowal which is without obligation, and 
manifestly recognized the financial problems with which the 
nation is confronted. Our maturing promises to pay within 
the current fiscal year amount to approximately $4,000,000,- 
000, most of which will have to be refunded. Within the 
next six years more than $10,000,000,000 of debt will mature 
and will have to be financed. These outstanding and ma- 
turing obligations are difficult enough to meet without the 
complication of added borrowings, every one of which 
threatens higher interest and delays the adjustment to 
stable government financing and the diminution of federal 
taxes to the defensible cost of government. 

It is sometimes thoughtlessly urged that it is a simple 
thing for the rich Republic to add four billions to its in- 
debtedness. This impression comes from the readiness of 
the public response to the government’s appeal for funds 
amid the stress of war. It is to be remembered that in the 
war everybody was ready to give his all. Let us not recall 
the comparatively few exceptions. Citizens of every degree 
of competence loaned and sacrificed, precisely in the same 
spirit that our armed forces went out for service. The war 
spirit impelled. To a war necessity there was but one an- 
swer, but a peace bestowal on the ex-service men, as though 
the supreme offering could be paid for with cash, is a per- 
version of public funds, a reversal of the policy which ex- 
alted patriotic service in the past, and suggests that future 
defense is to be inspired by compensation rather than con- 
sciousness of duty to flag and country. 

The pressing problem of the government is that of dimin- 
ishing our burdens rather than adding thereto. It is the 
problem of the world. War inflations and war expenditures 
have unbalanced budgets and added to indebtedness until 
the whole world is staggering under the load. We have been 
driving in every direction to curtail our expenditures and 
establish economies without impairing the essentials of gov- 
ernmental activities. It has been a difficult and unpopular 
task. It is vastly more applauded to expend than to deny. 
After nearly a year and a quarter of insistence and persua- 
sion, with a concerted drive to reduce government expendi- 
ture in every quarter possible, it would wipe out everything 
thus far accomplished to add now this proposed burden, and 
it would rend the commitment to economy and saving so 
essential to our future welfare. 

The financial problems of the government are too little 
heeded until we are face to face with a great emergency. 
The diminishing income of the government, due to the reced- 
ing tides of business and attending incomes, has been over- 
looked momentarily, but cannot be long ignored. The latest 
budget figures for the current fiscal year show an estimated 
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deficit of more than $650,000,000 and a further deficit for 
the year succeeding, even after counting upon all interest 
collections on foreign indebtedness which the government is 
likely to receive. To add to our pledges to pay, except as 
necessity compels, must seem no less than governmental 
folly. Inevitably it means increased taxation, which Con- 
gress was unwilling to levy for the purposes of this bill, and 
will turn us from the course toward economy so essential to 
promote the activities which contribute to common welfare. 

It is to be remembered that the United States played no 
self-seeking part in the World War, and pursued an unselfish 
policy after the cause was won. We demanded no repara- 
tions for the cost involved, no payments out of which obli- 
gations to our soldiers could be met. I have not magnified 
the willing outlay in behalf of those to whom we have a 
sacred obligation. It is essential to remember that a more 
than $4,000,000,000 pledge to the able-bodied ex-service men 
now will not diminish the later obligation which will have 
to be met when the younger veterans of today shall contrib- 
ute to the rolls of the aged, indigent, and dependent. It is 
as inevitable as that the years will pass that pension pro- 
vision for World War veterans will be made, as it has been 
made for those who served in previous wars. It will cost 
more billions than I venture to suggest. There will be justi- 
fication when the need is apparent, and a rational financial 
policy today is necessary to make the nation ready for the 
expenditure which is certain to be required in the coming 
years. The contemplation of such a policy is in accord with 
the established practice of the nation and puts the service 
men of the World War on the same plane as the millions of 
men who fought the previous battles of the Republic. 


I confess a regret that I must sound a note of disappoint- 
ment to the many ex-service men who have the impression 
that it is as simple a matter for the government to bestow 
billions in peace as it was to expend billions in war. I re- 
gret to stand between them and the pitiably small compen- 
sation proposed. I dislike to be out of accord with the ma- 
jority of Congress which has voted the bestowal. The sim- 
ple’ truth is that this bill proposes a government obligation 
of more than four billions without a provision of funds for 
the extraordinary expenditure, which the executive branch 
of the government must finance in the face of difficult finan- 
cial problems, and the complete defeat of our commitment 
to effect economies. I would rather appeal, therefore, to 
the candid reflections of Congress and the country, and to 
the ex-service men in particular, as to the course better 
suited to further the welfare of our country. These ex- 
soldiers who served so gallantly in war, and who are to be 
so conspicuous in the progress of the Republic in the half 
century before us, must know that nations can only survive 
where taxation is restrained from the limits of oppression. 
where the public Treasury is locked against class legisla- 
tion, but ever open to public necessity and prepared to meet 
all essential obligations. Such a policy makes a_ better 
country for which to fight, or to have fought, and affords a 
surer abiding place in which to live and attain. 

WarrREN G. HARDING. 


THE WHITE House, September 19, 1922. 


The debate between Senator Reed and Senator Williams, 
made on the day following receipt by the House of the veto 
message, was started by Senator Reed in the following 
speech : 


Mr. President, I dislike very much to criticize any docu- 
ment prepared by the President of the United States or 
under his direction, but I cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion to the President’s very remarkable veto of the bonus 
bill. I affirm first that a fair reading of the veto message 
will convince any man that it is the fixed purpose of the 
administration to kill every bonus bill which may be devised. 
As we read through the document and encounter the various 
arguments, verbal subterfuges, and special pleadings the 
conviction is forced home that the reason assigned for the 
veto, namely, that there is no provision made in the bill for 
funds with which to pay the bonus, is, after all, only a 
plausible excuse back of which there is no merit, and that 
it is thrust forward for the purpose of covering the real in- 
tent of the administration, which is to deny the bonus in 
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toto and as a finality. I think I can make that clear as I 
proceed. 

I call attention to this language, that the bonus “is not to 
discharge an obligation, whigh the government always must 
pay, but to bestow a bonus which the soldiers themselves 
while serving in the war did not expect.” 

A little later the same instrument declares: 

“Though undying gratitude is the meed of every one who 
served, it is not to be said that material bestowal is an obli- 
gation to those who emerged from the great conflict.” 

And a moment later the same instrument insists that 
“those who emerged from the great conflict came out not 
only unharmed, but came forth physically, mentally, and 
spiritually richer for the great experience.” 

And then follows the statement: 

“If an obligation were to be admitted, it would be to 
charge the adjusted compensation bill with inadequacy and 
stinginess.” 

Now, let us give a moment’s attention to that language. 
First, the declaration is that those who came out of the war 
were benefited by the war; in other words, they made no 
sacrifices to be recompensed. That is the plain inference, 
and accordingly one might expect a special tax to be levied 
upon those young men to compel them to pay to the govern- 
ment something for the benefits which were conferred upon 
them and the blessings which were handed to them when 
they were given an opportunity to go out and be shot at or 
be poisoned with gas. 

All through the document runs the idea that there is no 
obligation, that there is no duty upon Congress, but that 
what we are giving to the soldiers and sailors of the war is 
in the nature of a gift, and a gift unjustifiable and unwar- 
ranted. If that is true, what is the use of longer spending 
our time discussing the question? If that is the position 
taken by the administration, then the administration is tak- 
ing it not only for today, not because the bill does not carry 
a revenue provision in it out of which to compensate the 
soldiers, but it is a finality. If the arguments be true, the 
bonus never should be paid, and that is the position taken 
by the administration. 

Mr. President, if the administration is right when it states 
that every man who entered the war and came out without 
being maimed or crippled received a physical development 
and was “mentally and spiritually richer for the great ex- 
perience,” then war, instead of being a curse is, after all, a 
blessing, and we ought to take the figure of Justice from 
above the Capitol of the nation and put up a brass figure of 
the god Mars. What say the boys who went into the strug- 
gle? Do they think it was a spiritual and physical and 
mental uplift which conferred benefits upon all the millions 
and offset any sacrifice they may have made, and therefore 
they shall be paid nothing on account of financial loss? 

A little later in the instrument the President declares that 
when the war was being waged all classes of people rallied 
to support the government. That is true. I apprehend, 
then, if they all rallied to support the government they all 
got the same spiritual and mental uplift that the soldier did 
who went to the front. Yet when we are presented with 
this proposition, what is the position of the administration? 
The proposition is that the soldier who went to the front 
and suffered financial loss peculiar to his having gone to 
the front and springing directly from his having been taken 
away from his home and his business shall not receive any 
money because he enjoyed a spiritual and mental uplift. 
But a war contractor, whom the President declares in com- 
mon with all the other people of the country—for he in- 
cludes him with all the other people—who stayed at home 
to make great profits from munitions or shoes or some other 
article and enjoyed a consequent mental and spiritual up- 
lift, and also the uplift of his bank account, is to be relieved 
from any obligation of dividing any part of his profits for 
the purpose of recompensing the absolute losses which the 
soldier suffered. 

I utterly repudiate the idea that the bill provides a gift 
or that it is a bonus. The idea has been repudiated through- 
out by the sponsor of the bill on the floor of the Senate, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber]. It is caleu- 
lated only to equalize as far as practicable the financial loss 
the soldier sustained through going into the war with what 
he would have received if he had not gone into the war. It 
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is not intended to be a gift. It is based upon a principle 
which can well be illustrated. Two men are working at the 
sume bench, each of them earning $5 a day. One of them 
is demanded by the draft and sent to the front, where he 
receives nothing except his mere living, for that is all he 
did receive. The other remained at home and found his 
wages doubled. They were both the same age; they were 
both equally liable to military service; but one of them was 
drawn in the draft and the other was not. Now, in a slight 
measure to equalize those differences this bill was passed, 
and upon that idea the whole bill is bottomed and not upon 
the idea of a gift of a bonus. 

Now, let us see how we treated the contractor in com 
parison with the soldier. The soldier who sustained a finan- 
cial loss, according to the President, is to receive nothing. 
But the contractor who made contracts during the World 
War and found himself confronted with the fact that now 
the war was over he would sustain losses found the govern 
ment ready to relieve him from the obligation of his con- 
tract. In instance after instance, to the amount of millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars, we have taken off the 
hands of contractors their property and we have recom- 
pensed them for actual losses which they sustained. Such 
awards have aggregated $3,000,000,000. But to the man who 
went to the front, who faced the firing line, who risked his 
life, and who jeopardized his health, though he sustained 
actual financial loss peculiar to his service, we refuse to 
give anything. That is the position in which the President 
places himself by his veto. 

Moreover, the President’s excuse is that no revenue 
provided. When did it happen that in time of war the gov- 
ernment never incurred an obligation until the revenue was 
provided? I class this as a war measure, for it springs out 
of the war; it is the last, the final payment, perhaps, of the 
war. We settled our other obligations after the war was 
over, and we settled them out of the proceeds of the sale of 
bonds. More than that; in order to enable foreign countries 
to meet their obligations and to satisfy the contracts they 
had made, we gave to them $3,000,000,000 after the armistice 
was declared and the last shot had been fired. They were 
recouped for their losses. Not only the American contractor 
but the foreign contractor was recouped out of money taken 
out of the United States Treasury to the amount of $3,000,- 
000,000, and nobody uttered a single protest against it, I be 
lieve, except myself. I protested somewhat and stated that 
the money was being paid out illegally. 

The President, however, says that this obligation which 
springs out of the war cannot be incurred because the money 
is not in sight. If it is an obligation springing out of the 
war, and it is incurred by this Congress, and is not met by 
the ordinary revenues of the government, then it would 
undoubtedly have to be met ultimately by the issue of the 
necessary amount of bonds. So far as I am concerned, so 
long as we can issue bonds to pay for the goods we obtained 
in the war—and that was proper—lI contend that we ought 
not to refuse to issue bonds, if necessary, to pay a compen- 
sation to the soldiers of the war which is morally due to 
them. 

But, Mr. President, let us see why we have not the reve- 
nue. We do not have the revenue because the administra- 
tion issued the command in advance and cut off one of the 
chief sources of revenue. It proposed to reduce the taxes 
upon the incomes of 12,000 American millionaires by $90,- 
000,000 a year, although the greater percentage of those mil- 
lionaires had accumulated a large part of their fortunes as 
the result of this war. The Democrats defeated that propo- 
sition in part, but still the Republicans reduced the surtaxes 
so that no surtax runs above 50 per cent, whereas such taxes 
had formerly run to 65 cents on enormously high incomes. 
That attempted reduction amounted, as I have stated, to 
$90,000,000 a year. 

The Republican majority then took the tax off excess 
profits. That tax was estimated to be $450,000,000 this year. 
Somebody has stated that that estimate is wrong, but a mo- 
ment ago I talked with the expert in the Treasury who 
made the estimates on which the Finance Committee acted, 
and he stated that, so far as experience has shown, he had 
been mistaken in his total estimates less than one-thirtieth 
of 1 per cent. So we have the right to assume that the 
$450,000,000 which was taken off excess profits would have 
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been realized by the United States Treasury had the Re- 
publicans permitted it to remain. 

Again, Mr. President, after having declared that this is a 
mere gift—and if it is a mere gift, then, of course, no one 
nieed complain of its smallness, for nobody has any right to 
look a gift horse in the mouth—the President later in his 
message referred to it in this wise: 

“I regret to stand between them (the soldiers) 
pitiably small compensation proposed.” 

In one word it is a “gift”; in the other it is a “compen- 
sation.” “Compensation” means something that is paid to 
make up for a loss sustained or for property or something 
that has been parted with. When he comes to that the 
President says that is is “pitiably small.” What kind of an 
excuse is it for a moral debtor to say that he refuses to 
pay at all because he cannot pay all that he ought to pay? 
If a man owes me in justice and equity $10,000 and can only 
pay $1,000, is it just for him, if I may use a slang expres- 
sion in this body, to “welsh” on the whole obligation be- 
cause he cannot pay the $10,000; to make his inability to 
pay in full an excuse for not paying any part? I only eall 
attention to it because of its utter inconsistency. 

Finally we get to the humor of this message—and the 
President is always a humorist; perhaps an unconscious 
one, but a humorist just the same—-when he says: 

“These ex-soldiers who served so gallantly in war, and 
who are to be so conspicuous in the progress of the Republic 
in a half century before us, must know that nations can 
only survive where taxation is restrained from the limits of 
oppression, where the public treasury is locked against class 
legislation.” 

And yet, as his veto message has been delivered to this 
chamber while I have been speaking, there is being carried 
to the other end of the Capitol the final amendment to a 
tariff bill which is nothing but class legislation from the 
first line to the last word; legislation in favor of the great 
manufacturing class; legislation in favor of the great mon- 
eyed class; legislation that was intended to put the hand 
of the manufacturer and profiteer into the pocket of every 
American citizen; legislation that is designed to build a 
tariff wall so high that behind it the trust magnates may 
get together and rob the American people to their hearts’ 
content, and do it without paying any excess-profits tax, for 
that they have already had repealed. The duties secured 
by this tariff will levy a tax in the aggregate of five or six 
billions of dollars upon American consumers, 
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Senator Williams’ prompt rejoinder was as follows: 


Mr. President, if it were true—and it is not—that the 
bonus bill was for the benefit of those who looked into the 
mouths of the cannon and who walked up the steeps against 
the German artillery and infantry, there would be some 
reason in the attempt at eloquence made during the last five 
minutes of the speech of the Senator from Missouri; but it 
is not true. This is a bill to give a bonus to something like 
4,000,000 men, over one-half of whom never faced a_ shot, 
over one-half of whom never went across the seas, about one- 
fourth of whom never served outside of a military camp, 
about one-tenth of whom, men and women, were serving 
with shoulder straps in Washington departments, and never 
got anywhere to illustrate their courage. 

For the man who marches forward facing the cannon’s 
mouth, whether for glory or for self-respect or for his 
country’s welfare, everybody has high respect. Why did 
they not confine this bonus bill to the men who faced fire, the 
men who, upon Flanders’ fields or France’s fields, offered their 
breasts to gunshots? Why did they take in all the clerks 
around Washington, and all the men in the encampments 
who never did anything except subject themselves to a new 
process of being washed every morning and living a more 
sanitary life than they were accustomed to? Why did you 
put them all in? Why, you put them all in because you 
knew you could not carry off the steal without putting them 
all in. You knew that if you confined it to the one million 
of men who went to France, and a little bit over a million. 
you would not have gotten much consideration from the 
politicians of America; but you wanted to take in the 
4,000,000 serving at the training camps, some of them in the 
departments at Washington wearing spurs, as old Joe 


Cannon said, for fear that their heels might slip off the 
desks. 


You put them all in, even the women, and they were 
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not supposed to face any firing. They never presented their 
beautiful breasts to the cannon shot of the enemy, and ought 
not to have done it. I would be ashamed of myself if 
American men would have permitted them to do it; but they 
are in it, even. 

Let us get rid of the pretense of eloquence and oratory and 
heroism about this bill. If you will confine it to the men 
who actually entered action in France or in Belgium in 
American uniforms, you will get my approbation; but if you 
dare do that, you know you cannot pass the bill. That is 
where you are. 

What is the use of any idle pretense of oratory or elo- 
quence about it? What is the use of ringing the changes 
upon heroism about it? The fellow that served at Camp 
Meade or down here at Petersburg never incurred any very 
great danger that I know of, unless he was under the com- 
mand of a negro sergeant who did not know how to order 
the trench guns to be fired. I did hear of one case where a 
fellow was accidentally killed in that way, but I never 
heard of but one. 

Mr. President, the last address we heard was from a 
Senator who, a few days ago, referred to sentiment con- 
temptuously. There is no poetry in the soul of a man who 
can refer to human sentiment contemptuously. To say that 
a man is sentimental is to pay him the highest compliment 
that one man can pay to another or that a pure woman can 
pay a brave man. The other day I referred to the fact that 
the only thing that was not rotten, and could not rot, was 
human sentiment. 

I belong to a breed of men who for 400 years have been 
dying on the wrong side. Some of them fought like fools 
for the Stuarts in England. Some of them died under 
Tyrone’s Roman Catholic insurrection in Ireland. Some of 
them followed the Stars and Bars until they fell in gloom, 
although not in disgrace, at Appomattox. We do not recog- 
nize that sentiment is to be referred to contemptuously. If 
it were to be so referred to, the man who died for the 
Stuarts was simply an infernal fool, and the man who fol- 
lowed Robert E. Lee to Appomattox did not have much 
sense; but, all the same, he had heroism, he had courage, 
and he had communion with the immortal gods, because 
they were in his heart, and the very spirit of Jesus Christ 
was working before him, because Jesus Christ fought for 
the greatest lost cause that the world ever witnessed. 

I have no sort of sentiment to waste upon the man who 
refers to sentiment contemptuously. He will make his own 
peace somehow, the man who can do that, and he will come 
out on top, somehow ; but the man who does not come out on 
top and who goes to his destruction voluntarily in the name 
of God and humanity is the man worthy of other men’s 
adoration. It is not the fellow who refers to sentiment 
contemptuously and who wants to find pounds, shillings, 
pence in every proposition that he can present to the public. 

Then, Mr. President, the Senator draws what he imagines 
to be an unfavorable contrast between my boys and my 
nephews who did go to France and the fellow who stayed at 
home and got, I think he said, $5 a day pay—$5 a day pay— 
and he wants us to put our boys upon the same rank or in 
the same class as those who got the $5 a day, and he wants 
us to equalize things between the profiteer and the hero. 

How can you equalize things between the profiteer and the 
hero?) By making a profiteer out of the hero. That is the 
only way you ean do it. That is the Senator’s proposition— 
to make a profiteer out of the hero. Here is a worthless 
son-of-a-gun who made money out of the war. I come back 
from France, and I say to the Federal Government: “Let me 
make money out of the war, too, and put me on an equality 
with him.” Put me on an equality with him? God 
Almighty would have to raise him 5,000 feet before he 
could get on an equality with me. If it is a question 
of altitude, then you had better raise the profiteer, if 
you know how. Maybe God does. I do not. I doubt if you 
do: but do not lower the man who undertook to do his best 
in the hour of trouble, without vaunting and without self- 
praise and without bragging, and went forward and faced 
whatever was necessary to be faced. Do not bring about 
equalization by lowering him. Bring about the equalization, 
if you know how—I do not know how—by putting the 
infernal scoundrel in jail, if you can find out how to indict 
him under ordinary common-law procedure or under the 
statute law of any State. He ought to be in jail. 
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THE BRITISH ELECTION 


The general election in Great Britain on November 15, 
following the collapse and of David Lloyd- 
George’s Government, due to withdrawal of support by the 
Conservatives, and the erection of a Conservative stop-gap 
Cabinet headed by Andrew Bonar Law, was an affair of 
chills and fevers, so far as the politicians were concerned. 


resignation 


The outcome of the election was a definite triumph for the 
Tories under Mr. Bonar Law’s leadership. Returns indicate 
that they will have a clear majority over all three of the 
other main groups—with the Laborites running a poor sec- 
ond in the number of seats won, but a good second in rela- 
tion to their showing in the past, and in relation to the two 
wings of the Liberal party. The Georgian Liberals were 
third, and the Asquithian Liberals fourth, according to re- 
turns in hand at the time of going to press. 

Opinions of the political experts vary as to whether the 
election establishes a definite governmental alignment that 
will last for several years. In some quarters the belief is 
held that Mr. Bonar Law’s victory had its origin in a state 
of mind in Great Britain similar to that which prevailed in 
the United States when Mr. Harding was elected, and that 
the inability of any government to do all that wearied and 
worn humanity asks will speedily bring such a flare-back as 
the Harding administration suffered in the recent election. 

In a word, there still is something of chills and fevers in 
the situation, as there was when the campaign opened in 
this wise: 

The Tories, having encompassed the defeat of the so-called 
“Welsh Wizard,” started out with the breath of triumph in 
their nostrils, but walked cautiously toward the close of the 

Mr. Lloyd-George, backed by followers of the 
arty, augmented by several Conservatives who had 
served with him—notably Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Birkenhead—announced in the beginning that his sword 
was in his hand; but, like the Conservatives, he became less 
and less declamatory as the campaign wore on, and at the 


canvass. 
Liberal 


end was given to sage warnings. 

The Independent Liberals, under Herbert Asquith, were 
pushed into the background by the more vital Georgian 
following, and Mr. Asquith showed more force and heat in 
denying rumors that he and his supporters were dickering 
with Premier Bonar Law and the Tories than in anything 
else. And the Labor Party, worried by losses in local elec- 
tions in London and elsewhere, became solemnly argumen- 
tative and apparently rested largely upon its intellectuals 
to present its case, notably H. G. Wells and George Bernard 
Shaw. 

THE FINAL POSITIONS 


As the day of the election approached, it became clear 
that there were three positive factors in the fight—the 


Tories, the Georgians, and the Laborites. The Asquith 
Liberals, while by no means deprived of the hope of making 
a respectable showing in the election, were essentially a 
negative force. They were in a position somewhat like 
that of the Republican Party in the United States after 
Colonel Roosevelt bolted in 1912. They were the historic 
party, but the colorful, magnetic, dominant leader of the 
party was somewhere else. 

The positions of the three positive parties were something 
like this: 

Tories, for tranquillity at home and less activity abroad— 
for “normalcy.” 


ovy 
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Laborites, for home and 


heavier burdens 


advantages for the workers at 
for the rich, such as a capital levy to re 
lieve the war debt, with ameliorative policies abroad, in 
treatment of for 
for India, Irish 
treaty, and an all-inclusive League of Nations. 


independence 
the 


cluding gentler Germany, 


Egypt, self-government acceptance of 

Georgians, for a sort of catch-as-catch-can middle course 
between the Tories and the Laborites 

Mr. Bonar Law, who had been called to the Premiership 
by the King, upon Mr. Lloyd-George’s advice, in the course 
of the that 
Conservative from the 
on Thursday, October 19, made a speech one week after that 


swift moving events followed withdrawal of 


support Lloyd-George Government 
action of the Conservatives, in which he outlined the policy 
of the new government. He spoke as Prime Minister and 
As 


ciated Press dispatch from London (the speech was deliy 


leader of the Conservatives. summarized in an Asso 


ered before Mr. Bonar Law’s constituents in Glasgow), the 
pronunciamento follows in part: 


BONAR LAW'S SPEECH 


Mr. Bonar Law plunged into a defense of the Conservative 
Party’s withdrawal from the Lloyd-George Coalition Ministry 
at the outset of his address in Glasgow tonight. He denied 
that political intrigues had dictated that action. but asserted 
party leaders had responded to the insistent demand of the 
rank and file that they put an end to Coalition and stand in 
the coming elections as an independent party. 

He dwelt at great length on the foreign policy the Con 
servatives will pursue if returned to power, because he said 
that the future welfare of the country depended largely upon 
the course its foreign relations would take. He said he 
favored fewer international conferences between prime 
ministers. He preferred that the conduct of foreign affairs 
rest with the Foreign Office. 

To those who may have looked for a pronouncement in 
favor of drastic reduction in the German indemnity bill, the 
new Prime Minister’s speech must have come as a disap 
pointment. He had never believed, he said, that Germany 
could pay the vast sum first demanded by the Allies, but he 
now felt that in England “the tendency is too much the 
other way.” 

Everything that Germany can reasonably pay now, said 
Mr. Bonar Law, the Allies should force her to pay. And, as 
if to reassure French opinion, he recalled France’s war 
sacrifices, her devastated areas and sufferings, and pledged 
Briton’s support in reasonable demands. 

The Prime Minister joined with Mr. Lloyd-George in un 
stinted approval of the League of Nations, and with Mr. 
Lloyd-George he expressed the hope that the United States 
would become a member. He paid tribute to the high ideals 
that dictated America’s course in entering the World War 
and emphasied the need of close relations with the republic 
across the Atlantic. 

Replying to a criticism he said had been expressed in an 
Italian newspaper, he said the British Government had no 
intention of making a second Gibraltar out of Gallipoli, 
and it was his earnest hope that the coming Near East 
conference would enable Britain to withdraw her troops 
His promise that the British negotiators would deal fairly 
with the Turks was met with cheers. 

Mr. Bonar Law renewed his pledge that the Conservatives, 
if in control of the new government, would fulfill the Anglo 
Irish treaty, but he said he did not wish to minimize the 
difficulties in that connection. The government, he added, 
intends to respect all the rights guaranteed to the Ulster 
counties. 

Turning to domestic affairs, Mr. Bonar Law promised an 
effort to reduce the burdens of taxation, though he admitted 
the problem was a most difficult one. Some steps were 
being taken in that direction, he said, through reorganiza 
tion of government departments, but the only real remedy 
was restoration of trade. 

He repeated the suggestion made in today’s manifesto for 
summoning an imperial conference on economic questions, 
at which all the dominions would be represented. 
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THE LABOR MANIFESTO 


The Labor Party, which in a sense became the pace- 


maker in the election for both the Tories and the Georgians, 
issued what was, perhaps, the most definite statement of 


position before the British voters in the campaign. Their 
manifesto, singularly free from the usual flowing rhetoric, 
whatever the political and economic soundness of its pro- 
posals, follows: 


The Coalition has been destroyed and a Conservative 
Government has been formed to carry out a policy of naked 
reaction. Labor is appealing to the men and women of the 
country on a policy of international peace and national 
reconstruction. 

Revision of the peace treaties, which have caused greater 
international wrongs than they removed, is the first step to 
peace. 

German reparations must be brought within Germany’s 
capacity to pay. 

Turkey’s relations with Europe and the freedom of the 
Straits can only be dealt with in an international conference 
attended by representatives of all countries concerned. 

Labor is working for an all-inclusive League of Nations, 
with power to deal with international disputes by methods 
of judicial arbitration and conciliation. Through the League 
of Nations an agreement can be reached for a limitation of 
armaments, with general disarmament as the goal. 

Labor advocates the recognition of the real independence 
of Egypt and self-government for India. 

Labor demands the prompt and cordial acceptance of the 
new Constitution of the Irish Free State, and supports every 
effort to make Ireland united, prosperous, and contented. 

Labor recognizes the urgent need of lifting from the trade 
and industry of the country the deadweight burden of the 
national debt. It therefore proposes the creation of a war 
debt redemption fund by a special graduated levy on fortunes 
exceeding £5,000. 

Labor will not penalize thrift, but will require some resti- 
tution from the profiteers out of the huge fortunes made in 
the war. 

To secure the necessary annual revenue, Labor advocates 
a system of taxation which will distribute the burden fairly, 
according to “ability to pay.” 

It proposes an increase of the death duties on large es- 
tates and of the supertax on large incomes. Incomes be- 
low £250 a year would be exempt from taxation, and there 
would be a reduction in the tax on all incomes under £500 
a year, with a steeper graduation of the scale above that 
limit. 

Taxation of land values will secure to the community 
socially created wealth now diverted to private hands. 

Labor is in principle opposed to indirect taxation. It 
stands for an untaxed breakfast table and wishes to free 
trade and industry from all burdensome imposts, whether 
customs, excise, or stamp duties. 

Labor attaches the utmost importance to economy in the 
public administration. But we do not believe in starving 
the public services. Least of all do we countenance the 
notion of economies at the expense of the poor for the 
benefit of the rich. Reduced expenditure on the children’s 
education and health, the safety of the workers, and the 
well-being of mothers and babies is the costliest kind of 
waste. 

By a revision of the national grants-in-aid to local au- 
thorities we believe an equitable reduction of rates in all 
the severely pressed districts can be secured. 

Unemployment and low wages, caused largely by the policy 
of the Liberal and Unionist Government, have brought dis- 
tress to the bulk of the working people. Labor’s policy is to 
provide work or maintenance for the unemployed by re- 
opening trade with foreign countries, by the national or- 
ganization of production, and by a large program of neces- 
sary and useful public works. 

The plight of agriculture can only be dealt with by a bold 
policy of reorganization. Those who produce the nation’s 
food must not go hungry. Labor proposes to require the 
landlords to sacrifice rents rather than to ask the farm 
workers to accept starvation wages. We advocate the 
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restoration of the Agricultural Wages Board to enforce an 
adequate national wage standard. We propose also the 
establishment of representative councils of agriculture to 
promote all-round improvement in the use of the land, the 
reduction of transport charges, the development of co- 
operative methods, and the fostering of rural industries. 

Revision of the game laws, improved school facilities, 
more and better cottages, increased hospital accommoda- 
tions, and fuller opportunities of recreation are included in 
Labor's rural policy. 

Labor is resolved to change as speedily as possible, by 
constructive measures, the social and economic system which 
confers unfair privileges on the few and undeserved hard- 
ships on the many. 

The working of this system has brought unemployment 
and reduced wages to the workers, suffering and starvation 
to their families, loss of opportunities for full mental and 
physical development to their children, anxiety and worry 
to the salaried and professional workers and small traders. 

Labor means to bring about a more equitable distribution 
of the wealth produced by the common effort of the workers 
by hand and brain. 

Our industrial policy involves the prompt nationalization 
of mines, as recommended by the Sankey Commission, and 
the nationalization of railways, with an increased share of 
control for the workers, an improved Workmen’s Compen- 
sation act, and other measures for the protection of the 
workpeople. 

We oppose all attempts to interfere with the trade boards. 

Our social program includes a national scheme of housing 
which will end the scandal of a homeless population and 
replace the slums by decent homes. 

More generous provision for the old-age pensioners has 
been one of Labor’s constant demands and is one we shall 
continue to press. We shall also urge the removal of the 
present unjust deductions from old-age pensioners where 
friendly society or trade union benefits or small savings 
exist, whereby thrift is at present penalized. 

We stand for the complete supersession of the poor law 
and the institution of a system of pensions for widowed 
mothers. 

Labor will strive to stop the continual attempts now being 
made to cut off or cut down the ex-service men’s pensions. 
It demands the conversion of conditional into permanent 
pensions, and it will resist all attempts to transfer the 
mentally or physically infirm to the poor law. In our view, 
the rule to be applied by the Pension Ministry throughout 
its administration should be “Fit for service, fit for pension.” 

The Labor Party has always declared its opposition to 
measures which increase the power of the wealthier classes 
to frustrate the people’s will. The Parliament act must 
stand, and there must be no restoration of the Lords’ veto. 

Our policy is to remove all existing disabilities affecting 
women as citizens, voters, and workers. Adult suffrage, 
reform of parliamentary procedure, and control of ministers 
by the House of Commons are included in our program, to 
make the people’s will effective by constitutional means. 

In accordance with these democratic principles, Labor 
must stand for the control of the liquor traffic according to 
the people’s will. 

The task of government is to raise the standard of life 
and labor for those whose work of hand and brain increases 
the nation’s wealth. Parliaments have in the past been too 
much concerned to protect the privileges and extend the 
power of the rich. Labor wants to increase the happiness 
and prosperity of the poor by better housing, better school- 
ing, better living, better health, more leisure, more freedom, 
more opportunities for enjoying the good things of life. 

We shall defend the school as we defend the home and 
we aim at providing the rising generation with full pro- 
tection from harmful and degrading moral and social con- 
ditions. 

Labor’s program is the best bulwark against violent up- 
heaval and class wars. Democratic government can be 
made effective in this country without bloodshed or violence. 
Labor’s policy is to bring about a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the nation’s wealth by constitutional means. This 
is neither Bolshevism nor Communism, but common sense 
and justice. 

This is Labor’s alternative to reaction and revolution. 
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LLOYD-GEORGE’S VIEWS 


Mr. Lloyd-George, who was virtually the whole of his 
party movement, as he had been virtually the whole of his 
government, although his case was pleaded from time to 
time by Lord Birkenhead, Winston Churchill, and others of 
his lieutenants, made a speech in London on November 4 
which embodied the essentials of his arguments throughout 


the campaign. 
The account of the speech, cabled at length to the New 
York Times, tells of this reference to the Labor Party: 


“We are electing a Parliament for five decisive years amid 
much confusion and many cross-currents. I should like to 
make clear what I conceive under these very perplexing con- 
ditions is the duty of a patriotic citizen—I put it in one 
word—his duty is to steer between two extremes.” 

Once more he had hushed his audience into tense silence. 
It kept absolutely quiet as he spoke of the first extreme, 
socialism, with its challenge to private enterprise and its 
attack upon capital. There was never a time when Britain, 
he said, could less afford such assaults, but he expressed the 
view that the local elections had demonstrated “that danger 
from that quarter is not as great, is not as imminent, as we 
had apprehended.” 

“That is my opinion,” he said. “I do not believe that the 
Socialists will win sufficient support in this country at the 
coming election to carry out their semi-revolutionary pro- 
gram.” 


Of his reference to the Tories, the account in the Times 
said: 


“I frankly am frightened of all this talk of sitting still, 
of doing nothing and adopting a quiescent, negative attitude. 
You cannot do it without imperiling the whole fabric of 
society. Supposing during the last few years, when we had 
labor unrest, when we had unemployment, when we had great 
movements surging underneath, supposing we had done that. 
You never quite know what is going on down below until it 
appears on the surface, and it might be too late then. Sup- 
posing we had done nothing. I cannot tell you what might 
have happened. But of this I am certain—you would not 
have had the tranquillity (laughter) which we are enjoying 
at the present moment (renewed laughter) and of which we 
are going to get another brand within the next five years. 

“This policy will be fatal. You must consider conditions. 
you must adapt yourself to them, As a very shrewd man 
said to me: ‘When you are out on a voyage tranquillity does 
not depend upon the ship, but upon the sea. (Loud cheers 
and laughter.) And if it happens to be rough you have got 
to bustle about—you cannot lie down on the bridge or in 
your cabin.’ ”’ 


And, finally, of Mr. Lloyd-George’s reference to the policy 
to be pursued by himself and his followers, the Times ac- 
count gave this: 


“What, therefore, do you mean, above all,” he asked, “by 


a policy? You want a strong group of independent men 
freed from party tie and strong enough to insist on a steady 
middle course—free from all extremes (cheers)—to prevent 
subversion and to resist a reaction. Why do I say freed 
from party ties? Because one’s party considerations become 
paramount. The interests of the nation are too often sub- 
ordinated to the interests of one party and another spirit. 
I have seen the partisan spirit working not merely in one 
party.” 

Mr. Lloyd-George paid tribute to his own old colleagues, 
who in one of the most honorable letters of British political 
history, he said, had stepped down from high office and faced 
ostracism rather than place the party before the country. 

“T tell you,” he continued, “the more of this kind who are 
elected to this Parliament, the more of this kind you have 
sitting in the House of Commons, the more will you find that 
the government during the next five years will be likely to 
pursue a safe course, and Parliament will be rescued from 
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the reckless and pernicious hands of extremists on both 
sides. 

“That is the only thing that will guarantee trade, that will 
guarantee prosperity and make the nation go steady, free 
from the lagging of extremists on one side or another. 

“You don’t want the machine to be lurching from one side 
to the other and always on the brink of tumbling over 
pursue a steady, middle course. There are men who stand 
for that in this election. Those men, I trust, the electors 
will support.” 


THE NEAR EAST CONFERENCE AT 
LAUSANNE 


The uncertainties and that 
whole Near East situation after the Turkish 
under Kemal routed the Greek armies and 
Constantinople have continued throughout the diplomatic 
negotiations following the armistice signed at Mudania, and 
preceding the peace conference to be held in Lausanne, and 
now expected to meet formally on November 20. 

Not long after the signing of the Mudania armistice, the 
Angora Assembly took action to nullify the temporal power 
of the Sultan, the Assembly on November 1 constituting 
itself the Turkish ruler. The ardent Nationalists have no 
patience with the present Sultan, because they believe he 
too weakly accepted the conditions imposed upon Turkey by 
the Allies; and while to leave the Moslem 
spiritual authority in the family of the Sultan, the Osman 
family, the Assembly decided that the authority should 
be vested in the member of the family best fitted to exercise 
it—and the deduction was that the present Sultan was not 
that member. 


DANGER IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

That mightily stirred Constantinople and the whole Near 
East. About the same time, the Nationalists became threat 
ening in their attitude toward Allied occupation of Con- 
and toward the High of the 
Allies resident in that city. For a short time there seemed 
to be real danger that the Nationalists would take 
action that would cause a collision, and the situation 
peared so dangerous in the Allied countries that there was 
some question whether the new Bonar Law Government 
might not be fatally troubled in its outset by the necessity 
to choose between war and submission to Turkish arrogance. 

Rafet Pasha, the Nationalist civil governor of Constanti 
nople, lately appointed after a coup d'état by the National 
ists, contributed materially to the dangers. He undertook 
to run Constantinople with very little regard for the Allied 
High Commissioners. He was reported to have declared 
prohibitive customs duties, have British und 
French customs employees, and to have sought to replace 
the interallied administration with a distinctly Turkish 
force. Meanwhile an anti-Kemalist editor in Constantinople 
had been seized, other Turkish enemies of the Nationalist 
Government were in terror of seizure and sudden death, and 
there were reports of numerous violations*of the Mudania 
armistice terms, and of outbreaks in Thrace and other 
districts. 


THE HIGH COMMISSIONERS’ REPLY 
Against all of that and all of the dynamite accumulated 
by numerous rumors from all parts of the Near East, the 
Allied High Commissioners in Constantinople took action by 
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talking to Rafet Pasha in a very direct way about the limi- 
tations upon his authority during the period of Allied occu- 
pation of the city. And, while that was happening, the 
diplomats of the Allied countries, gravely concerned at the 
possibility that the Turks would get beyond bounds, and 
taking cognizance of reports that the Turkish diplomats 
were planning to play the Allied nations against each other 
in the Lausanne Conference, held numerous hurried confer- 
ences, with the reported result that they will present a 
solid and united front to the Turks in the conference. 
THE AGREEMENT 
It is now stated that, despite various disagreements on 
specific matters, Great Britain, France, and Italy are in 
substantial accord. A cable from London on November t+ 
described the program in this manner: 


French acceptance of the British plan for preliminary 
Allied agreement on the terms to be made the Turks at 
Lausanne Conference relieves the tension which has existed 
here and at Paris for the last week. 

Late tonight or tomorrow the British Government will 
send a note to Paris embodying its views on the Turkish 
demands. <A reply is expected Thursday. Lord Curzon, 
Foreign Secretary, has arranged to see Premier Poincaré 
in Paris on the way to Lausanne, and their conversation 
will be continued on the train from Paris to Lausanne. 
They will meet Premier Mussolini, of Italy, at Lausanne 
Sunday to complete the Allied agreement. 

Great Britain is prepared to make some modifications 
in the capitulations. It is thought she will be prepared to 
uccept commercial freedom of the Straits and waive the 
right to send warships through. This probably will meet 
American approval, as will modification of the capitulations, 
if the French and Italians agree. 

The French may be willing to go even further in meeting 
the Turkish demands concerning the capitulations than the 
British. Probably there will have to be a compromise, but 
it is almost certain if England, the chief naval power, ac- 
cepts commercial freedom of the Straits, no one else will 
object. 

The Turks also are demanding a plebescite in Western 
Thrace. The British insist the Maritza River be the limit 
of Turkey in Europe, and propose besides a neutral zone on 
both sides of the river to keep the Greeks and Turks from 
fighting. 

The Turks also demand a plebiscite in Mesopotamia and 
part of Syria. Both the British and French will reject this. 
Bulgaria is asking an outlet to the Agean, but this does 
not meet with British approval. 


The United States will be represented at Lausanne by 
Rear-Admiral Mark Bristol, who has been in command of 
American ships at Constantinople; Richard Washburn Child, 
Ambassador at Rome, and Joseph C. Grew, Ambassador at 


Berne. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


On OcToBER 30 THE ACTUAL DOMINATION of Italy by 
the Fascisti, the Ku-Klux and American Legion of 
Italy, became legal domination. Benito Mussolini, 
leader of the Fascisti, whose activities had troubled cab- 
inets for months and had caused the collapse of the 
Facta Ministry, became Italy’s Prime Minister; and he 
immediately made it plain that he was to be, if he had 
his way, the sort of boss Premier that Lloyd-George was 
in his heyday. 

“Today” (he declared from the balcony of his hotel 
to cheering thousands of his followers, after returning 
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from an audience with the King on October 30) “Italy 
has not only got a cabinet, but she has also got a govern- 
ment, a strong government, such as she has needed for 
many years past, but never obtained.” 

Mussolini took with him into the cabinet a number of 
his followers. He proceeded to put what Americans call 
“pep” into governmental operations. Among the con- 
servatives of Italy and other lands and among the edu- 
cated Italians living in the United States, there is more 
satisfaction than dissatisfaction with the new leader and 
his policies. The belief is that he will bring stability 
and compel respect for Italy, while holding in check at 
home the Communists and other extremists. But to 
those interested in international peace and quiet he pre- 
sents dangers, for he talks of a greater Italy in a way 
that may mean an aggressive, belligerent Italy. And 
Italy lives near one of the worst danger zones. 


INVITATIONS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED by the Editor of 
the ApvocaTE OF Peace and others of similar interest 
in the cause of peace to attend the conference called by 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, to be held at The Hague on December 9-11. The 
invitation was signed by Miss Jane Addams, president 
of the organization. The American party will sail on 
November 21. 

Miss Addams stated in her letter of invitation that 
members of the executive board of the organization have 
seen utter despair coming upon the people of Central 
Europe and other nations helpless to disentangle them- 
selves from the “economic disaster which the existing 
settlements had brought upon them all.” Efforts will be 
made at the conference to forward the movement for 
changes in the basic terms of the peace treaty, and to 
promote a world conference. ' 

In the week following this conference the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trades Unions will hold a world 
peace conference at The Hague, December 10-15. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DAILY VACA- 
TION BrB_e ScHoots reports that during the last sum- 
mer vacation Bible and church schools showed an in- 
crease of about 40 per cent in enrollment. Reports indi- 
cate, it is stated, that about 5,000 schools were held last 
summer in all parts of the world, with a total enrollment 
of about 500,000 children. Most of the schools were in 
the United States, but about 800 were in China and a 
considerable number in Japan, the Philippines, France, 
and Mexico. 





THe Lecrurers’ CONFERENCE ON PuBLIC OPINION 
AND Wortp Peace, arranged by the International Ly- 
ceum and Chautauqua Association, which is to be held in 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, on December 
7, 8, 9, will be addressed by an imposing array of speak- 
ers, headed by President Harding. The others an- 
nounced as having definitely accepted places on the pro- 
gram are: Former Premier Georges Clemenceau; Karel 
Pergler, former Czechoslovakia Minister to Japan; 
Countess Irene di Robilant, of Italy; Roland S. Morris, 
former Minister to Japan; Henry Morganthau, former 
Ambassador to Turkey; Dr. Walter Simons, formerly 
Foreign Secretary of the German Republic, now Chief 
Justice of the German Supreme Court (conditional) ; 
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Moulton, joint author of “Balancing 
Budgets”; Dr. John H. Gray, former President of the 
American Economic Association; Dr. E. A. Ross, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Alfred 
L. P. Dennis, formerly professor of history, University 
of Wisconsin, member Council on Foreign Relations; 
Frederick William Wile, Washington correspondent for 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger; Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons, author of “The New Map of Asia,” “France and 
Ourselves,” “Bases of Anglo-Saxon Solidarity,” ete. ; 
Glenn Frank, Editor The Century Magazine; Dr. Wm. 
McDougall, director psychological laboratory, Harvard 
University. 


Harold G. 


ACCORDING TO DISPATCHES FROM ITALY shortiy after 
the Fascisti had won control of the government, the 
spirit of the zealots in that organization had become so 
ardent in devotion to what the Fascisti believe to be the 
well-being of Italy that the following oath was taken by 
the members of the organization in Piacenza: 


By the blood of our 2,000 martyrs, whom we invoke as 
witnesses and judges of our actions, we, the black-shirts of 
Piacenza Province, swear that for one year, 

First, 
houses anything made of gold, silver, or precious metals or 


we will not wear on our persons or keep in our 
stones. 

Second, we claim for ourselves the privilege of working 
ardently, without pay, for the good of our country. 

Third, we renounce all wordly amusements which are not 
expressions of civic joy for our nation’s progress. 

Fourth, we will give all superfluous ornaments to a fund 
having goodness, civilization, 


for supporting enterprises 


beauty, and improvement as their object. 


Tue prosecteD Economic CONFERENCE IN Brvs- 
sELS, to be held in December, is gaining attention, as 
the time draws near for its session. Premier Poincare 
is reported as determined to accede to no reduction in 
the reparations due France from Germany unless there 
is some reduction in Interallied debts that will offset 
France’s loss. It is now the purpose to link the ques- 
tions of debts and reparations in the discussions in 
Brussels. M. Poincare told the French Senate on No- 
vember 9 that unless the Brussels Conference gave the 
French satisfaction they would act alone with respect to 
Germany. “There is nothing in the world,” he is quoted 
as having said, “that can prevent the French acting 
alone, if other means fail.” 


FIGURES PRINTED IN THE NEW York TIMEs in the 
latter part of Octobér led to the conclusion by the writer 
of an article from the Times’ Paris Bureau that if the 
French army were cut in half, which was described as 
inconceivable, the savings would be the equivalent of 
only $100,000,000. That savings, it was further rea- 
soned in the dispatch, would not pay more than 31% per 
cent interest on the French debt to the United States, 
with no provision for amortization. 


INFORMATION CURRENT IN OFFICIAL CIRCLES in Wash- 
ington is that although President Harding stood firmly 
with the army and navy last year in their efforts to pre- 
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vent the cuts favored in Congress and finally accom 
plished, he rejected proposals made by the War and 
Navy Departments this year for efforts to increase the 
army and navy. 

The question arose when the Executive budget was 
being framed. The War Department sounded the Presi 
dent on increasing the enlisted personnel from 125,000 
to 150,000 and the officer personnel from 12,000— to 
16,000. The President turned down the proposal. The 
navy wanted to increase its enlisted personnel from 
86,000 to 96,000 and was turned down. There are about 
6,500 officers in the navy, and no change was proposed 
in the number. 

SOMETHING IN THE NATURE OF SAUCE for the gander 
was provided in the middle of November, when the Mex 
ican Embassy made representations to the State Depart 
ment concerning the alleged lynching of a Mexican in 
Texas. There is some question whether Elias Villareal 
Zarate was lynched in Weslaco, Texas, or taken from 
the jail and spirited away. There seems to be no ques- 
tion that after a fight with an American he was jailed 
in a small building and was taken out of the building 
the following night by a party of men, since when he 


has not been seen. The Mexican Embassy not only pro- 


tested to the State Department concerning that affair, 
but it added a little more sauce for the gander when it 


asked guarantees of protection for the Mexican consul 


at Hidalgo, Texas. The latter’s life has been threat 


ened, according to reports to Mexican officials. 


Arrucr Da Sttva BeERNARDES was inaugurated Pres 
ident of Brazil on November 15. The Associated Press 
dispatch from Rio Janeiro made no mention of any 
untoward event in connection with the ceremony, but 
dispatches were cabled to several American papers a few 
days before the inauguration to the effect that Brazil 
was seething under the surface with opposition to Ber- 
nardes, and that the most extreme precautions had been 
taken to guard him against assassination. 

EarLy IN NOVEMBER THE Sutprinc Boarp issued 
regulations covering the transfer of American ships to 
the registry of other nations, designed to prevent such 
transfers for the purpose of escaping the ruling that 
American ships may not transport liquor. The regula- 
tions provide that pledges must be given that the ships 
will not transport liquor to the United States after being 
transferred. If the pledges are violated, the transfer of 
registry becomes void and the ship subject to seizure, 
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By Jackson H, Ralston. 
Pp. 1-165. $1.50. 


DEMOCRACY’S INTERNATIONAL Law. 
Jobn Byrne & Co., Washington, 1922. 


The main thesis of this book is that international laws, 
particularly so-called laws of war, are not laws according 
to any defensible definition. Yet there is such a thing as 
true international law, “the noblest branch of legal science.” 
Every man is affected by this true international law. In 
the first chapter the author points out that this true inter 
national law can be discovered only as we recall the nature 
of law, its adjective and substantive aspects, and square 
our concepts accordingly. As applied to international law, 
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our international conduct is controlled for the most part 
not by real laws, but by mere rules of convenience, adjec 
tive laws. There can be no real substantive international 
laws except as they command what is right and prohibit 
what is wrong. There are chapters dealing with inter- 
national sovereignty. “the meaning of national interests,” 
the limitations of international courts, and the principle of 
arbitration. One chapter is entitled “Some Supposed Just 
Causes of War’: another, “Essentials of Peace and War”: 
another, “Some Tendencies Pressing Toward Justice and 
Peace.” Chapter 15 is called “Basis of a Democratic Law 
of Nations.” The book on the whole breathes an atmosphere 
of hope, for “the development of the masses, their growing 
intelligence and intercourse, is making them regard all men 
simply as coworkers—friendly, not hostile rivals—in the 
fruitful vineyard of the world.” Later developments may 
not warrant the author’s condemnation of our policy in 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, and elsewhere: but the fact is that 
here we have a genuine little book about a great subject. 
If one permits oneself to read it through, one will wish to 
read it again. It voices and begets wholesome thinking. 
Undoubtedly democracy must form “its own law of nations 
based on those fundamental principles of right and wrong 
which democracy recognizes as existing.” It is rewarding 
to follow this writer as he lays before us his reasons for 
believing “that even an approximation in international 
relations to the fundamentals of democracy as today under 
stood will bring in its train a wonderful world-wide relief 
to the comman man.” Readers of the ApvocaTE oF PEAC! 
will especially welcome this volume, as a number of its 
chapters have appeared from time to time as special articles 
in the columns of this magazine. 
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Hoty ALLIANCE. By W. 7. Cresson, Ph. D. 
University Press, American Branch, New York. 
Appendices, bibliography, and index. 


THE 


This is a study in relations, the relations between the be- 
havior of States following the Napoleonic wars and the 
action of men following the World War. As there can be 
little intelligent understanding of the present save in the 
light of the past, so there can be no adequate comprehen- 
sion of the Treaty of Paris except one be familiar with the 
happenings at Vienna during the latter days of 1814 and the 
early months of 1815. This book, with its fresh material, 
is an important contribution to the body of facts upon which 
current creative opinion must be based. 


Turner, BB. W. 
I’). 1-448. 


SHALL If BE AGAIN? By John Kenneth 
Huebsch, Inc., New York. Index, appendices. 
$2.50. 

This 
now coming to us 
sioned, the so-called 


is one of the latest of the rather numerous books 
from the pens of the so-called disillu- 
fact-facers, the breed of so-called lib- 
erals that does not know how to be fair to Germany, how 
to seek to heal the wounds of the war, how to learn the 
lessons of post-war failures, and how to point the path away 
from errors without doing what? Without glossing every- 
thing that Germany did in the days between 1914 and the 
April day in 1917 when the United States entered the war, 
and without attributing to the leaders of the United States, 
in office and out of office, the lowest and most sordid motives 
when they moved for war. 

Mr. John Kenneth Turner and his like, with their occa- 
sional truth mixed with a mass of half-truths, and another 
mass of absurdly false deductions from circumstances that 
normal men understand almost subconsciously, will be seen 
one day to have done more harm to the real cause of recon- 
ciliation and world peace than the noisy and foolish jingoes 
in our midst. Already in England there are signs of grow- 
ing annoyance with this class of “liberals.” and it probably 
will not be long before there is similar annoyance in this 
country and consequent injury to those who are really try- 
ing to see straight and to build on solid foundations. 

Mr. Turner, arguing that this country was drawn unwil- 
lingly into the war (he seems utterly unable to distinguish 
between a nation not wanting to fight and a nation believing 
that it is justified in fighting if ever a nation was, whether 
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it wanted to or not), produces a book that is blood brother 
to the German propaganda that flooded this country between 
1914 and 1917, and that seems to be conveniently forgotten 
by those who talk and write constantly of the Allied propa- 
ganda. It is the sort of book that argues legalistically on 
the subject of the sinking of the Lusitania, that seems to be 
blind to the mountainous fact of horror and condemnation 
that swept the United States when the news of that murder 
of helpless men and innocent women and babies reached our 
shores: that seems to be singularly blind to the fact that 
that one act of the Germans did more to array the public 
opinion of the United States against the Germans, did more 
to make the United States ready for war against Germany 
than all the utterances of Woodrow Wilson and Theodore 
Roosevelt and all the editorials of all the pro-war news- 
papers in the land. 

It is hardly necessary to say 
its theme and arguments are illustrated by this passage, 
occurring in his third chapter: “Germany had perpetrated 
no injury against an American not perpetrated also against 
neutrals generally, and such injuries as she had perpetrated 
were wholly incidental to the war against the Entente gov- 
ernments.” That appears in the course of a criticism of the 
argument made in the United States at the time of the war 
that the American cause was a defensive one. Further illus- 
tration of the tone of the book is had from the statement 
that British statesmen agree that Vresident Wilson long 
plotted to carry the United States into the war, the proof 
of the statement being brief extracts from speeches of Cur- 
zon, Asquith, and John Dillon. It apparently never occurred 
to Mr. Turner, as it never has occurred to others of his 
school, that it is a queer plot when everybody knows of it. 

Again, Mr. Turner has that peculiar sort of mind that 
finds something enormously significant in the fact that plans 
were laid for war legislation while the President was argu- 
ing for peace. Thus: “Only after the fighting was over did 
we learn that the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense, consisting of seven men, had secretly 
worked out the details of the war legislation months before 
the war was declared, and at a time when the President was 
still promising to keep the country out of war.” The fact 
that at the time the country was rocking under the discus- 
sion of the danger of war, with men arguing on every street 
corner upon the need for preparedness against the possibility 
that the United States would have to go in, means nothing 
to his mind at all, busily engaged in picking out this incident 
or that utterance, and without any regard for background 
or context, contrasting it with some incident or utterance 
similarly chosen without regard to background or context. 

It is a pity that the truly large number of people in the 
United States who want to see things as they were and as 
they are, who want to be friends with Germany, who want 
to assess accurately the faults of the United States and its 
leaders and people even while they judge our late enemies, 
must be retarded—for that is what it will come to in the 
eml—by such astigmatic special pleaders as Mr. Turner. 


more about the book. But 
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Preface, index, 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED 
Stuart, The Century Co.. New 
maps. Pp. L-I-X, 1-404. $3.75. 


This is a carefully and apparently soundly done work on 
the diplomatic and commercial relations between this coun- 
try and the nations to the south, with especial regard to the 
influence of the Monroe Doctrine and the development of 
modern Pan-Americanism. The growth of the nations to 
the south made far-seeing men in this country and in those 
nations realize decades ago the very vital relationship be- 
tween North and South America. The World War, and the 
possessions acquired by the United States in late years in 
the West Indies, and its activities in that neighborhood, 
have increased the intimacy of the relationship. Mexico’s 
troubles and the relation of the United States to them and 
to her future has been another cause of growing realization 
ef growing intimacy. All of this is thoughtfully treated by 
Mr. Stuart, and the result of his work should be valunble 
not only to students, but to the increasing number of busi- 
ness men concerned with South and Central America. 
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